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In Memoriam 


The report of the death of Sir James Whitney, 
which took place on the 26th inst., came as a great 
surprise and a great shock the public, as it was 
not generally known that he was seriously ill. Sir 
James had been Premier of Ontario for nine years, 
and during that time he had become recognized 
by all parties as a man of outstanding ability, 
who by sheer merit had won for himself a place 
in the foremost rank of Canadian statesmen. Men 
might differ as to his policy and some of his admin- 
istrative acts, but even his greatest opponents ad- 
mitted his sterling integrity and absolute probity 
and uprightness, and it is these characteristics 
which will always be his chiefest glory. He has set 
a standard and established an ideal of honesty and 
purity in public life which will leave an indelible 
impress, and by which all his successors will be 
judged. 

On Tuesday, the 29th, school was suspended 
between nine and ten o'clock, and the staff and 
pupils assembled in the chapel for a brief memorial 
service, 

Dr. Coughlin said that the reason he had called 
them together was in order that they might show 
respect to the memory of the late Premier of 
the Province, Sir James Whitney. At that moment, 
in St. James Cathedral in Toronto, the funeral 
service was being held, and they at the School 
by assembling here could in this way unite with 
those in Toronto and other places in Ontario in 
showing their respect and esteem for a great man 
who had passed to his reward. On this occasion 
throughout Ontario all political feeling had been 
set aside. It had been set aside during Sir James’ 
whole illness, and the prayers of his political 
opponents for his recovery were just as fervent 
and sincere as those of his friends. This is a great 
tribute to his honesty and integrity. Many people 
differed from Sir James in matters of policy and 
administration, but all acknowledged his honesty 
of purpose and uprightness of character. 


As regards the School for the Deaf they have 
good reason to be grateful to Sir James. While 
we are directly under the Minister of Education, 
yet the Premier’s was the guiding hand in the 
Government, and they felt that throughout his 
whole administration he had taken a kindly and 
sympathetic interest in the deaf. They see the 
result of this in the beautiful buildings being erec- 


The following write-up appeared in “The 
Canadian” in October 1914 in memory of 
Sir James Whitney. 


ted, and for all the years to come the deaf 
children of Ontario will reap the benefit of his 
kindness and generosity; and they would be re- 
creant to their duty, and would sadly lacking in 
gratitude if they did not in some way show their 
grateful appreciation for what he had done for 
them. He was sure that all would unite in ex- 
pressing their deep sorrow and regret at his demise, 
and their warm sympathy for his family thus 
so greatly bereaved. 


Mr. Coleman was then asked to make a few 
remarks. He said that they were assembled there 
to show their respect to the memory of the 
late Premier of Ontario, Sir James Whitney, who- 
passed away an the 26th inst. In all the schools 
and public institutions throughout the province 
services are being held to show honor to the me- 
mory of the dead Statesman, flags are half-masted 
and they, of the School for the Deaf, should show 
their gratitude and love towards the great man, 
now passed away, who has done so much for their 
welfare and education. Ten thousand people passed 
by his remains as they lay in state at the 
Parliament building, and throughout the whole 
province, and in the Dominion, people are showing 
their sorrow at the departure of so good a man 
and so true a Statesman, Sir James will long 
be remembered by the people of Ontario. 


Mr. Pearce said he could heartily endorse all 
that had been said by Dr. Coughlin and Mr. Cole- 
man. He had sat in the Legislature with Sir 
James for several years and had learned to enter- 
tain for him a very great and sincere esteem and 
regard. He sometimes appeared to be bluff 
and abrupt in his manner, but beneath it all 
was a most kindly and sympathetic heart. Since 
he had been Bursar of the School here he had 
found that Sir James was desirous of doing all 
he could for the deaf, and appreciated the work 
being done here. No one doubted his integrity of 
character and honesty of purpose, and his whole 
aim and desire was to work for what he considered 
to be the best interests of the Province. 


Misses Evelyn Hazlitt, Dorothy Hazlitt, Isaber 
Barker, Muriel Kennedy Gladys Sours, Marie 
Gerolamy, Drusilla Buchan and Mona McFar- 
lane, under the direction of Miss James, then signed 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee,” which brought 
the proceedings to a close. 
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The headline above probably will prompt most 
readers to ask two questions. Why is the name 
changed from “The Ontario School for the Deaf,” 
and who is Sir James Whitney? 

The materials in the following articles will pro- 
vide detailed answers to these questions. However, 
brief responses might be as follows: 

The reason behind the change is part of the 
government policy of taking the identification of the 
handicap out of the name of all facilities for chil- 
dren with various types of handicaps. The Ministry 
news release found elsewhere in this feature will 
indicate that other schools haye new names too. 

Sir James Whitney was Premier of Ontario from 
1905 to 1914. We think that we are fortunate in being 
named after such an outstanding former premier 
who was also instrumental in initiating many edu- 
cational reforms during his term in office. 


Sir James Whitney 


This story is reprinted from the book 
“Explorers, Soldiers, and Statesmen” by 
W. J. Karr, with special permission of the: 
publishers, J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd., (1929) 


The people of the Province of Ontario have good 
reason for the high estimation in which they hold the 
memory of Sir James Whitney. More than any other 
prime minister, he is associated in their minds with 
the qualities of straightforwardness and honesty. His 
opinions were always given with a directness, clear- 
ness, and force that never left any doubt as to his 
meaning. However much opponents might disagree 
with his ideas, they never questioned the sincerity 
of his desire to promote the good of the province. 

James Pliny Whitney was born in Williamsburg, 


Dundas county, in 1843. He attended the Cornwall 
Grammar School, and later entered upon the study 
of law. He was called to the bar in 1876. He was i 
elected to the legislature as the representative of Dun- 
das county in 1888. His industry, energy, and force 
of character soon brought him recognition as an 
outstanding member. In 1896 he was chosen leader of 
the Conservative party in the provincial parliament. 
At that time the Liberals were strongly entrenched 
in power, for they had given the province a long 
period of efficient and economical government. How- 
ever, after thirty-three years of continuous rule the 
Liberals were finally defeated in the election of 1905, 
and Mr. Whitney succeeded to the premiership. 

The years of the Whitney administration, from 
1905-1914, form a period of great material advance- 


Ministry of Education News Release 


The Ministry of Education’s schools for the deaf 
at Milton and Belleville have been named after two 
former Ontario premiers. 

The Milton school has been named The Ernest 
C. Drury School. Mr. Drury served as premier from 
1919 to 1923. The Belleville school has been named 
The Sir James Whitney School after the man who 
served as the province’s chief executive officer from 
1905 to 1914. 

Earlier this year the Ministry’s school for the blind 
at Brantford was named after former Lieutenant 
Governor W. Ross Macdonald, and the regional centre 
for the hearing handicapped in London was named 
after premier John Robarts. 

The four schools have a total enrolment of more 
than 1,300 students. The cost of educating and pro- 
viding for the deaf and blind students is paid by 
the Ministry. 


ment in the province. This was due in no small 
degree to the vigorous activity of the government. 
Mr. Whitney carried through many wise measures, 
the most important of which may be summarized 
under five headings: (1) extension of educational 
facilities; (2) improvement in the method of con- 
trolling the liquor traffic; (3) development of the 
water powers of the province; (4) opening up of 
New Ontario; (5) reform of provincial prisons and 
asylums. These five topics will be briefly considered 
in order. 


Extension of Educational Facilities 

One of the first educational improvements under- 
taken by Mr. Whitney was the reorganization of the 
methods of training teachers. The great majority of 
the teachers in the elementary schools had received 
only a few months of training in county Model 
Schools. Only a small proportion had been trained 
in the three existing Normal Schools. In 1907 Mr. 
Whitney abolished all but a few of the county Model 
Schools and built four new Normal Schools. He 
raised the standard of scholarship required for 
entrance into these schools and extended the course 
of training to one year. The result of this policy was 
to increase the efficiency of the elementary schools 
through the provision of better-trained teachers. 

Another educational measure was the establish- 
ment of continuation schools. These were designed 
to extend the work of the elementary schools by 
providing courses of study suited to local needs. 
They became very popular, and were rapidly estab- 
lished in towns and villages in all parts of the 
province. Today there are more than two hundred 
continuation schools in operation. They have brought 
a secondary school education to the doors of the 
people of the smaller urban centres and of the rural 
communities. 

One of the most remarkable features of Mr. Whit- 
ney’s educational policy was the initiation of a 
scheme of technical education. Educational experts 
were sent to the United States and Europe to study 
and report upon the methods of technical education 
in operation there. A scheme was developed for On- 
tario, including some of the best features of for- 
eign systems, but in the main embodying original 
features adapted to conditions in this province. As 
a result of the operation of this scheme, practically 
every city and large town has now either a techni- 
cal school or a vocational department in its high 
school. In these schools young men and women are 
are given, in addition to a general education 
special training fitting them for the trades and in- 
dustries. Students can now acquire, in a compara- 
tively short time in technical or vocational depart- 
ment, a training for a particular trade or industry 
formerly requiring years under an apprenticeship 
system, These schools provide not only -full-time 
courses, but also part-time and night courses, which 
are attended by tens of thousands of students. 

Still another education reform brought about by 
Mr. Whitney was the improvement and the cheapen- 
ing of textbooks used in the schools, A great deal of 
money has been saved by the parents of the children 
through the provision of good textbooks at a low 
price. In giving this advanage to the people the 
government has had, however, to bear a portion of the 
cost of the textbooks through the payment of consi- 
derable sums to the publishers. 
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WELCOME! 


be . a ? Pe 
Rodney White, Glenn Wasson, Robbie Walsh, 
Kelli-Anne Beaudoin, Mrs. Callaghan 


Laureen Baskerville, Mark Cundal, Mare Noble, 
Leigh Mackey, Bruno Mangiardi, Mrs. Cox 


Sir James Whitney died in 1914. The best tribute 
to his statesmanship lies in the fact that his succes- 
sors in office have continued the policies that he 
laid down, viz. the provision of better educational 
facilities for the people, the stricter regulation of 
the liquor traffic, the extension of the hydro-elec- 
tric power system, and the development of the re- 
sources of New Ontario. A striking statue in Queen’s 
Park, Toronto, in front of the legislative building, 
perpetuates the memory of the prime minister who 
was “bold enough to be honest, and honest enough 
to be bold.” 
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New Students in the Junior School 


Bruce Ruttan, Kevin Lewis, Miss Cote, Tommy Jacques 
Paul Hudson, Tricia Flindall (abs.) 


Jimmy Hill, Michael Finnigan Jamie Gow 


eI So ara x 
Walter Hackbarth Tricia Flindall 
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(GREETINGS from The Sir James Whitney School! In an era when 

change is so prevalent few, if any, established institutions escape, even’ 
the name of a school over a century old. But, that’s progress and those 
of us who have become so comfortable over the years with “O.S.D.” as an 
easy identification for our school will soon adjust to this new name. To 
the doubters of this adjustment we ask, “Do you remember that we 
thought we’d never get used to calling 3A Senior “Level 12” or that 
Phys. Ed. would just never fit into the regular school schedules?” We are 
indeed fortunate in having our school named after such an important 
statesman and a considerable section of this issue is devoted to providing 
some background information about our new name. 

While we are on the subject of change, certain adjustments to staff 
must be mentioned. As school closed last term, five valued staff members 
retired. From the Residence Counsellor staff, Mrs. Lorna Hough and Miss 
Ethel Twigg were honoured by fellow staff members as they ended their 
careers here. Gladys Lewis, Esma Maybee, and Leonard Hall retired from 
the teaching staff. We wish them well in their retirements and look 
forward to seeing them many times in the future and talking about “the 
good old days” at school. 

There are several additions to the teaching staff this year and we wel- 
come Marlene Bourdeau, Jacinthe Cote, Jim Dunning, Judy Dunning, 
Donna Fano, Tim Hanrahan, Clayton Knowlton, and Mary Catherine 
Shannon from the Teacher Education Centre. Also joining our staff are 
Penny Green from Toronto, Mary Lou Wood from O.C.E., Gary Snider 
from London, Maureen MacKinnon from Milton, and Maurice Bradshaw 
who made it all the way here from Africa where he had spent three 
years in vocational education in Zambia. We have a very special “welcome 
back” to several former teachers who rejoined us this year including 
Ruth Bate, Claudia Goatbe, Pat Riley, and Starr Buller. 

Another new face in the staff lounge is Pamela Allan, our new 
social worker. 

We have many new Residence Counsellors this year, and the new 
unit for emotionally disturbed deaf children has brought new faces to 
the school. A great number of changes have been made in other areas of 
the school and it is impossible to list all new staff in the space available. 
We do, however, welcome one and all! 

Weddings were much in evidence over the summer and our best 
wishes are extended to Mr. and Mrs. Jack Parks of the Residence Coun- 
sellor staff, Sue Caddick, secretary in the Junior School, and her husband, 
Larry, and Audrey Moore of the senior school staff and her husband, Bob. 

The stork was also busy over the summer and the Phieffers, Neil 
and Beth, welcome a daughter, and the Whitmores, Murray and Mau- 
reen, a son. 

We also extend our congratulations and best wishes to Mrs. Bernice 
Ryan on her appointment as Acting Principal of Teacher Education. 

In spite of regular classes being closed for the summer months, 


the school campus was a busy place during the months of July and 
August. The summer course for Residence Counsellors was held in the 
Teacher Education Centre with sixty student counsellors in attendance. 
Early in July the school hosted the O.A.D. Convention. It was indeed 
a pleasure to see many familiar faces of former students of this school 
and other deaf adults whom we have come to know over the years. 
Dr. Darbyshire and his staff also held their regular summer session for 
parents of pre-schoolers, All in all, it was a busy summer. 
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Saturday, December 14 
8:45 p.m. at the School 


Frivolity and Fond Farewell 


Friday, June 7, 1974 was a special night for three 
former O.S.D. teachers, Mrs. Maybee, Mrs. Lewis and 
Mr. Hall, for it marked the end of their working 
career and the beginning of their retirement. They 
were the recipients of many good wishes, thanks for 
jobs well done, and gifts of appreciation. 

May they be as happy each day of their retire- 
ment as they were the night their colleagues be- 
stowed well-deserved honor on them! 


Mrs.Francine Robinson, R.N. 


French Canadian from Montreal, Quebec, Mrs. 
Robinson attended public and high schools in Mont- 
real. She graduated from the Montreal General 
Hospital School of Nursing in 1969, and it was while 
she was in training that she learned English. Fol- 
lowing graduation she worked at the Montreal Chil- 
dren's Hospital for three years, and at the Belle- 
ville General Hospital on the Pediatrics floor for two 
years. 

She brings with her a vast knowledge of chil- 
dren and their problems. The children from French 
Canadian homes look forward to their visits with 
her. 
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Miss Ethel Twigg Retires 


An afternoon tea was held on May 30th, in hon- 
our of Miss Ethel Twigg who terminated twenty 
years of service as housemother and counsellor on 
the O.S.D. staff. 

Among the 150 guests present were several mem- 
bers of Ethel’s family and many co-workers past and 
present. Dr. Demeza, Superintendent of the school, 
congratulated Ethel on her long term of service and 
wished her a long and happy future. Mr. Rickaby, 
Dean of Residence, acted as master of ceremonies. 
During the afternoon Ethel received many gifts. 
Among them was a gold watch suitably inscribed, 
which was presented by Mrs. Clara Malda. Mrs. 
Demeza assisted Ethel in cutting the lovely cake 
which was especially prepared for the occasion. 
Those pouring tea were Miss Helen Detlor and Mrs. 


Lorna Hough. “ P 
Doris Neill 
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Graduation Ceremonies 1974 


On Friday afternoon, June 21, the auditorium of 
the J. G. Demeza Sports Centre was filled with the 
sound of bagpipes as Dougal McCamley piped 
in our twenty-one graduating students. It was a 
beautiful sunny afternoon, fitting to officially mark 
the end of formal education at this school and the 
beginning of a new life for these young men and 
women. 

The Graduation Exercises were arranged 
this year by Mr. G. Gervis, Principal of the 
Senior School. The Invocation was given by Rever- 
end P. Monty, Roman Catholic Chaplain for our 
school. Mr. Norman Rickaby, Dean of Residence 
provided interpretation for the deaf friends and 
relatives of our graduating students. 

One big change was made in the graduation day 
ceremonies this year in that only major prizes and 
awards were given out. All class prizes and shop 
awards were made at a separate assembly on another 
day. It was hoped that this change would focus at- 
tention on our graduating students and make their 
last day here a memorable one. 

One of the highlights of any graduation at our 
school is the Valedictory address delivered this year 
on behalf of the graduates of 1974 by Ann Durette, a 
twenty-year-old brunette hailing from Temagami. 
Ann’s message to staff and students follows. 


vincrlnaite ts 


“Dr. Demeza, Father Monty, distinguished guests, 
parents and friends. It is an honour me for to have 
been choseh to give the Valedictorian address on 
behalf of the Graduating Class of 1974. 

This afternoon brings to a close what has been 
a large part of our lives. Some of us have lived at our 
O.S.D. for many years and have done most of our 
growing up here. Now we are the Senior Class get- 
ting ready to leave. 

It seems a little frightening to realize that we 
are going to be on our own; making our own decis- 
ions and taking full reponsibility for our own lives. 
Its almost like being little kids again, taking our 
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first steps. But this time, there’s more strength in 
our legs and a little more in our heads too, we hope! 

We will all be going different ways when we 
leave and we will all feel many different things. 
Some of us maybe don’t want to leave yet; some 
of us just can’t wait to get away to be free from 
all those teachers who have been doing their best 
for us through the years and to strike out on our 
own; some of us will be homesick for friends and 
wish we were back again; and some of us will just 
be happy to live and work at home. 

But all of us, deep down, are grateful to pa- 
rents, teachers and staff and all the people who have 
made today possible. 

It must be very hard for a parent to send a young 
child away to school to be looked after by strangers. 
But they know we needed the help of O.S.D. to move 
ahead with our education and they trusted the 
School to care for us, even when they got notes now 
and then saying “Your son or daughter has been 
fooling around again.” To our wonderful parents we 
say thanks from the bottom of our hearts. 

When we leave home, we miss a lot. But one of 
the most important things we miss is taking part in 
the religious life of our families. Here at O.S.D., we 
have people who are really interested in this impor- 
tant part of our upbringing. These people include 
staff, both during our Religious Education on Friday 
and in many of our everday activities. We want 
especially to thank Fathers Monty and Dwyer and 
Reverend Bates, who have given us their best. 

There have been many changes throughout our 
years here. We used to be an Oral School only. 
But now we have added Visible English. At first, 
when we changed over it upset some of our teach- 
ers, staff and students too, but we all learned a lot 
together. Visible English has helped us very 
much; it has given us a better understanding of 
language and now it’s easier for us to learn both 
academic and vocational subjects. But the teachers 
still have a hard time pounding endless amounts 
of information into our skulls and we still don’t 
like exams too much! 

Our teachers through the years have worked 
very hard to bring us to today. And when we are 
out working at our chosen jobs, we will think of 
them very often and remember what they taught 
us. Sometimes, they needed a lot of patience! 

Those of us who live far away would not have 
been able to go to O.S.D. if we did not have a place 
to live close-by and the Residences have been our 
second homes. Life in the residence has taught us 
how to get along with other people. Sometimes the 
counsellors didn’t like the way we got along but 
they learned to live with us too! 

Now we can understand better those rules they 
had about keeping clean and neat; table manners, 
being in on time; doing our chores; and all the 
the other things we thought were just to spoil our 
fun. We will need to know all those things when 
we are living on our own and will be grateful to 
our counsellors for teaching us. 

I’ve mentioned the rules about cleanliness and 
neatness, The laundry has come to our rescue here. 
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Paul Landry, Bruce Hendrickson, Danny Tullock and Bill Martin 
Randy Vivian, David Beaney, Scott Thomas and Jerald Frost 


Louis Frendo-Cumbo, Ann Durette, Bonnie Lou King, Laurie Couch, June Reilly 
and Joyce Rogers 
Rosemary Rouse, Donna Stewart, Barbara Murray, Jean Robitaille Sheila McConnell 
and Susan Howarth 


And the maintenance people have repaired what 
we’ve broken. The kitchen staff too, have kept us 
filled with good food and the doctor, dentist and 
nurses have protected our health and cared for us 
when we were sick. Last but not least the grounds- 
keepers have added beauty to our surroundings. 

Many people have worked together at O.S.D. for 
many years to make it possible to have this Gradu- 
ation Class in 1974. 

On behalf of the Graduates I would like to take 
this opportunity to thank all of you for the support 
and guidance you have given us for so long. There 
were a few times when some of us felt like leaving 
school before we were ready but you encouraged 
us to stay and now we are glad we did. 

Now we are ready to begin where the School 
has finished, and to use everything it has given 
us to become independent and make our own fu- 
tures. 

We are proud to be Graduates of O.S.D. and 
to all the students who will follow us, we would 
like to say, “Hang in there! It’s worth it!” 


Prizes and Awards 


The Catherine Ford Scholarship 
Awarded to pupils in the senior grades of the Junior 
School who have made the greatest effort in Speech 
and Speech Reading, and have achieved satisfactory 
progress. 

Trudy Simola and Angelo Daniil 
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The Fee Memorial Prize 

Awarded each year to the pupil in the Junior School 
most deserving of recognition for effort displayed 
and participation to the extent of his or her capac- 
ity, in the face of additional handicaps or difficulties. 


Jane Desloges 


The Procter Memorial Prize 

Awarded each year to the pupil in the final year 
of the Junior School who is most deserving of recog- 
nition in his or her rhythm work. 


Armand Brennan 


The Anne Davidson Memorial Award 

To be presented annually to two deserving pupils 
of Level 2 who have shown the best attitude and 
effort in Speech and Speech Reading. 


Julie Chan and Jeffrey Sexsmith 


Speech Award, Levels 7 to 9 
Presented for progress and proficiency in Speech in 
the Senior School, Levels 7 to 9. 


Tim Kelly 


The Cecelia Maloney Memorial Award 
Presented annually to the student in levels 7 to 9 
of Senior School who has shown the best attitude 
and achievement in Speech Reading. 


Nancy Heinen 


Ontario Parents’ Council 
for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Award 
Presented to the boy and girl of the Senior School 
who have shown the most improvement during the 
school year. 

JoAnn Lawton and Frank Zanini 
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Athletic Graduate of the Year 

This award is to be presented to the graduates, one 
boy and one girl, who have shown the best qualities 
of a good athlete, sportsmanship, ability, leadership 
and personality during his or her years at the On- 
tario School for the Deaf, Belleville. 


Paul Landry and June Reilly 


Commercial Certificates 
Ann Durette, Bonnie Lou King, Barbara 
Murray, Donna Stewart, June Reilly, 
Joyce Rogers 


Driver Education Certificate Presentation 
Alfred Bastarache, Ralph Baxter, Jim 
Beech, Stephen Benn, Ken Corbett, Ann 
Durette, Maurice Guenette, Charles 
Hannah, Gordon Jackson, Marion Jessome, 
Gerard Kennedy, Bonnie Lou King, Gary 
Lyons, John Martin, Derek Masters, Ron 
McNulty, Gordon Perchaliak, Serge 
Primeau, Joyce Rogers, Rosemary Rouse, 
Rod Sheppard, Bill Spencley, Donna 
Stewart, Arthur Tait, David Tomlinson, 
Danny Tullock, Randy Vivian. 


Driver Education Awards 
Presented annually in recognition of the highest 
standing in the Driver Education course. 


Stephen Benn 


Presented in recognition of the most improvement 
shown in the Driver Education course. 


William Spencley 


Ottawa Parents of the Deaf 

and Hard of Hearing Association Award 

Awarded to the boy and girl in Levels 10 to 13 making 
the most improvement during his school year. 


Peggy Holmes and Bill Spencley 


Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville, 
Certificate of Training 
Laurie Couch, Louis Frendo-Cumbo, 
Susan Howarth, Sheila McConnell, 
Jeanne Robitaille, David Tomlinson 
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Letter of Standing 
Barbara Murray and Scott Thomas 


Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville, 

Secondary School Graduation Diploma 
David Beaney, Ann Durette, Jerald Frost, 
Bruce Hendrickson, Bonnie Lou King, 
Paul Landry, Bill Martin, June Reilly, 
Joyce Rogers, Rosemary Rouse, Donna 
Stewart, Danny Tullock, Randy Vivian 


Girls’ Residential Award 

Donated for annual presentation to the senior girl 
who has contributed most to residential life during 
her school career. 


Jeanne Robitaille 


Boys’ Residential Award 

Donated for annual presentation to the senior boy 
who has contributed most to residential life during 
his school career. 


Jerald Frost 


Intermediate Residential Award — Boys 
Most Improved Boy “A” Dorm ............. Andre Delisle 
Most Improved Boy “B” Dorm ......... Sidney Pilgrim 


Intermediate Residential Award — Girls 
Most Improved: Girl. .....0.50........:c:0s0008 Andrea Spence 


N.F.S.D. Outstanding Student Award 
Awarded annually for social and recreational leader- 
ship by the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
to the girl and the boy who during the past school 
year have made the greatest contribution to school 
spirit. 

Paul Landry and June Reilly 


The Roberta Thompson Memorial Award 

Awarded to “a student who in the estimation of the 
school personnel has tried to overcome any physical, 
mental, or emotional handicap to the best of their 
ability during their school years.” 


Jeanne Robitaille 


The Fee-Proctor Memorial Award 

Awarded annually to the most deserving student 
graduating and proceeding to further education. 
Presented by the families and friends of Miss Judith 
Fee and Miss Sandra Proctor, in memory of these 
dedicated young teachers of this school, who were 
killed in a tragic car accident on January 11, 1963. 


Joyce Rogers 


The H. B. Fetterly Award 

Awarded for progress and proficiency in Speech and 
Speech Reading in the Senior School. Donated in 
1949 by Mrs. H. B. Fetterly and daughters, Mrs. 
Muriel Cuykendall and Miss Jean Fetterly, for annual 
presentation in memory of H. B. Fetterly, MA,, 
Superintendent of the Ontario School for the Deaf 
1930-1934. 

Tracey Simpson and Dean Walker 


Superintendent’s Award 
Donated by the Superintendent to a student of the 
Graduating Classes. Academic, Vocational, and out- 
of-school achievements during the student’s complete 
school life at O.S.D. are considered in making this 
award. 

Donna Stewart and Paul Landry 
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50 - Yard Dash ; ; Sack Race 


Junior School Field Day 


Last spring on Thursday May, 1974 the Junior School held a Field and Play Day. 


Levels 4, 5 and 6 took part in the field day. Activities began at 10 a.m. with the 
groups rotating around the long jump, sack race, 50 yd. dash, 100 yd. dash and the 


ball throw. After dinner they participated in the triple jump, the high jump and shot 
put. 


Long Jump , Shot Put 


Ball Throw High Jump 
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Junior School Play Day 


Levels 1, 2 and 3 joined the other levels for Play Day in the afternoon. 


They participated in activities such as balloon breaking, a water race, an obstacle 
course, clothes race, and bean bag throwing. 


At the completion of all the events, all the groups gathered for pop and ice cream. 
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PRESENTATION 


On Friday afternoon the 4, 5 and 6 gathered 


in the auditorium for presentation of the 


ribbons and trophies. 


Ist, Ind, and 3rd place ribbons 
were presented for each event. ; 


ill, 
¥ | Pat Lt) 


| 


. i 
Mr. Reid 


presented 


the trophies 


to the 


champions. 


Holly won best girl’ 
athlete. 


Chris won best boy 
athlete. 
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Wednesday, October 9 we went camping. We slept in 
sleeping bags in Miss Compton’s cottage. We brought 
sumac, corn, acorns, crayfish, snails and pine cones 
to school, We took the seeds off the sumac and corn. 
We made a big Wall Hanging. 


Our Trip 
we went to Mr. Compton’ s farm 


We Saw S ome Cows Some biondes 


SOme pigs and Some ducks 


The animals live in a barn. 
Jimmy and T Immy Pulled some C@rrorxs 
We dug Some potatoes 


Michae\ wot ched the tractor 


Jim my played oN A Swing 


We. ate lunch outside. 
We-oslept th oa “SieePineggbs9 
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School Hosts 41st Convention 


Nearly 300 registrants gathered at the school for 
the 41st Biennial Convention of the Ontario Associa- 
tion of the Deaf held from July 4 to July 7, 1974. 
From the opening ceremonies Thursday morning 
through to the church services and directors’ lun- 
cheon on Sunday, the spirit of the convention was 
one of good fellowship, happy reunion, and con- 
cerned interest in the educational, cultural, and ge- 
neral welfare of deaf persons in Ontario. 

Convention activities were organized by an able 
committee chaired by Mrs. Maureen Baskerville. Bus- 
iness sessions were presided over by the president, 
Mr. Robert Reid, well supported by the officers and 
directors of the association. 

During the opening session chaired by Mrs. Bas- 
kerville, delegates were welcomed to the city of Belle- 
ville by Her Worship Mayor Robin Jeffrey, to the 


school by Superintendent Dr. J. G. Demeza, and to 
the convention by President Robert Reid. Thursday’s 
Sessions were devoted to the business of the Asso- 
ciation. In the evening the delegates enjoyed bingo 
and a reception in the new gymnatorium. 

Keynote speaker on Friday afternoon was the 
Rev. Dr. Robert Rumball, Pastor of the Evangelical 
Church of the Deaf, Toronto. 

A new dimension was added to the convention on 
Friday evening with the Cultural Night sponsored 
by The Canadian Cultural Society of the Deaf, In- 
corporated. Under the direction of Forrest C. Nicker- 
son of Winnipeg, National President and Cultural 
Executive Director of the C.C.S.D., a varied program 
of mime and drama intrigued the audience. Awards 
were presented to winners in several categories of 
the arts as follows: physical, literary, performance, 
recreation, and home. 

On Saturday morning the convention business was 
brought to a close. A sports and field day was en- 
joyed in the afternoon. The gala social event of the 
convention took the form of a dance and buffet at 
the Four Seasons Hotel on Saturday evening. Church 
services at St. Michael’s Roman Catholic Church 
and in the gymnatorium brought the convention to 
a close. 

The directors and committee entertained their 
guests to luncheon on Sunday at the Four Seasons 
Hotel, a happy conclusion to a most successful Con- 
vention. 
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Graduates Ron Dickens, his wife the former 
Patty Lou Pakeman, and John Foley enjoy the 
35 mm slide presentation. 


CHS Holds Carnival 


On Friday, May 10, the Canadian Hearing Society 
sponsored a Carnival featuring displays from var- 
ious schools and associations for the deaf, lucky 
draws, and a dance. O.S.D. Belleville participated 
in this event by arranging a display which provided 
the opportunity for renewing many friendships with 
former graduates of this school. 

The Belleville exhibit included projects from the 
boys’ and girls’ vocational shops, a video-tape about 
the total school program, a 35 mm slide presentation 
showing senior school art work and current buildings 
at Belleville, and a display from the Teacher Educa- 
tion Centre showing the history of hearing aids. 


ee “ra 


} 
; . 
Beh. 3d | = 
Elgin Vader explains the hearing aid display to 
former student, Nancy Hooey (nee Ayton). 


Deaf Teachers in Training 


For the first time deaf adults with suitable quali- 
fications, including Bachelor’s degrees but without 
general teacher-training, have been granted special 
admission to the Teacher Education Centre to train 
as teachers of the deaf. 

In the past the requirements for admission for all 
persons have included an Ontario Teaching Cer- 
tificate or Letter of Standing. This requirement has 
not changed for applicants with normal hearing but 
deaf persons have been specially exempted from this 
requirement. 

Hearing impaired persons enrolled under the new 
provision are: William Conley, Debbie Johnson, and 
Anne McKercher. All are graduates of Gal- 
laudet College in Washington, D.C. Mr. Conley and 
Miss McKercher graduated from the Ontario School 
for the Deaf, Belleville now (The Sir James Whit- 
ney School) before enrolling in. Gallaudet College. 
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OUR LOBSTER 
DINNER 


1. Mr. Roberts held up alive lobster so we could 


see its parts. 
2. This is a close up of a live lobster. They are 
green brown colour. 


3. We dropped the lobster into boiling water. The 
lobster changed colour to a bright red. 


4. After the lobster was cooked, Mr. Roberts cut 
the lobster into two parts. We then took 
the meat out of the shell. 
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by the girls of tict 


and tic2 and 11c3 classes 


5. Poor Mr. Roberts, we don't think he would make 


a good doctor. We must agree that it was not 
nice€ seeing a lobster cut in half. 

6. We also had shrimp. We had to clean the 
shrimp. and cook them. They turned a nice pink 
colour. 

7. and 8. We had lobster, shrimp, crab meat and 


Clams. All of us did not like all the different 
kinds of meat, but we tried it anyway. 


Note from Mr. Roberts: Although it appears 
that this was a dinner assignment, the classes had 
been talking about crustaceans (lobsters, crabs, 
shrimp and mollusk clams). We combined our Sc 230 
class with Mrs. Leach’s Home Economics class and 
did a science lesson and a cooking lesson in one after- 
noon. The project went very well and was enjoyed 
by everyone. 
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Different 
but 


Alike 
A paper presented by J. W. Hodgson, Vocational Prin- 


cipal, at the First Canadian Congress of the Council for 
Exceptional Children in Ottawa. Oct. 25, 1974. 


Ladies and gentlemen, may I first thank you for 
the honour which you have conferred on me and 
on our Belleville school by this invitation. 

Some sixteen months ago, while we were at the 
Indianapolis Convention, Miss Cory suggested that 
you might be interested here in our vocational edu- 
cation programme. While the title may sound con- 
tradictory I think it best describes special education 
for the hearing impaired. 

What I wish to imply is, that our Vocational pro- 
gramme, and I am going to be speaking especially 
about boys’ courses although we last year trained a 
dozen girls in Upholstering and Graphic Arts, is, in 
many respects, similar to programmes and options in 
hearing schools. In fact, in many ways, they paral- 
lel them but, at the same time, are different or 
adjusted because of special needs. In most cases it 
is the methodology which is adjusted and not the 
content. I would like to make that point very clear 
because I, like you, am very conscious that many 
of the general public think that the way to teach 
exceptional children is to provide them with a 
watered-down programme, a sort of “cambric tea” 
approach, 

When we want to understand the significance of 
deafness we find that the audiologist, the otologist, 
the sociologist, the psychologist and the educator 
each focuses on a different area of concern. Dr. 
Jerome D. Schein, in 1964, commenting on this ten- 
dency noted that the only agreement among the 
various definitions was that, “Deafness is not a dis- 
ease, but is a functional disorder . . .” I am going 
to ke discussing it purely as an educator. 

For this convention your programme committee 
has lined up many speakers having brilliant records 
and extremely high academic qualifications. What 
they have to offer will expound the latest in theories 
and synopsize the current writings in their areas 
of diagnosis, experimentation and theory. There are 
among them experienced administrators. and very 
dedicated people. I am sure that I would have failed 
* a researcher. I want to be remembered as a tea- 
cher. 

After President Gerald Ford of United States was 
inaugurated he intimated that he wanted to address 
the American people very simply, honestly and forth- 
rightly. That, ladies and gentlemen, is the manner 
in which I would like to speak to you. I can assure 
you that it will be “simple” because I have no ten- 
dollar words with which to baffle you. I am going to 
talk to you as a “front-line” teacher because I have 
been just that for thirty-six years in Belleville, and 
for the most part of it in front of severely addi- 
tionally handicapped pupils. My role has been not 
only to devise suitable courses of study to meet 
special needs, but to face the class and put the ideas 
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across. I think that we are going to understand each 
other because most of you are front-line teachers — 
the people who are making the training of the excep- 
tional child so effective in this country. It is you, 
not some desk-jockey thinking up theory, who pre- 
pare the steps of the lesson and know what the 
score is on your effectiveness at the end of the day. 

For those of you from outside our province or un- 
familiar with the picture may I briefly delineate it. 
There are in Ontario three provincially-operated re- 
sidential schools for the hearing impaired. Of these 
the Milton school, established in the sixties and the 
Belleville school, dating to 1870, offer a wide selection 
of secondary vocational programmes. (The transition 
of these courses does not constitute part of the ad- 
dress but it is a most interesting study. As your pro- 
gramme notes, we have students with other handi- 
caps on our campus.) 

In the past ten years we have had a pilot pro- 
gramme for a unique group of aphasic children — 
now five classes. Just this fall we started, at the 
behest of the Ministry, another closely scrutinized 
project with two classes of severely emotionally dis- 
turbed pupils who can benefit from our unique facil- 
ities. While the latter are younger children, and some 
may eventually come into our vocational stream, we 
have at least three different groups of aphasic pupils 
integrated into our shop system. So, with the main 
body of hearing impaired with their variety of addi- 
tional handicaps we have a real challenge to educate 
exceptional children. 

The pupils about whom I will be speaking are 
seniors. Different schools have varying age levels 
at which they admit hearing impaired children. 
Some take them down to less than two years of 
age and offer special nursery programmes. In On- 
tario pupils normally come into our residential set- 
ting at about age 5 depending on their readiness 
for school. We do have home visiting teachers tra- 
velling throughout the province, a group serving 
each of the schools. They are working with the 
parent and the young pre-schooler right in their 
own homes. Each home is visited about three times 
a month, 

So, when I am talking about our younger boys 
starting on a shop programme at age 12 or 13 these 
may have already been at school six years. They 
will, under normal circumstances, have another 
eight years with us. 

It is during these eight years that we provide a 
shop programme consisting of three years of Indus- 
trial Arts followed by five years during which they 
take a general area training and then specialize 
in specific trades work. The types of trades training 
given and the composition of the courses is under 
constant scrutiny — not just by our critics who 
never come to see — but by our staff, concerned as 
we are about preparing pupils for jobs which will 
not disappear, and keeping our courses as modern as 
possible. 

Here would be a good time to point out that one 
of the ways in which we are “alike” is in our certi- 
fication. Our pupils are on the “credit system” and, 
since our senior vocational and advanced academic 
school are both offering courses at secondary levels 
our pupils can get the school’s S$.S.G.D. 

While pupils normally proceed up through the 
classes our school has a large annual intake of pupils 
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from other jurisdictions. Some are transferees from 
other provincial schools, especially children of ser- 
vice personnel. Some come from cities where there 
is a day school programme for the hearing impaired 
at elementary level but not for the older teen-agers. 
(They are required to attend a local programme if 
a suitable one exists.) Also, where it is in the best 
interests of the child, and if there is room, the Min- 
ister’s liaison committee may recommend that a 
pupil comes to us. Often it is for a “social” reason 
and where the pupil could benefit from a residen- 
tial setting. The parents must apply for this conside- 
ration and the students are usually teen-agers. We 
are also admitting a few pupils from the Province 
of Quebec under arrangements with their govern- 
ment and usually because of our vocational oppor- 
tunities or language preference. Where we admit 
these pupils their class placement is carefully con- 
sidered both academically and vocationally. They 
may bring “credits” with them from their previous 
schools. They are fitted into our shop classes at the 
most appropriate level and not back at square one, 


This does not “throw” our teachers, since in our 
shop classes we operate basically on “performance 
based” individualized instruction which, as you 
know, is designed to help the teacher to spend more 
time with each student, to help him to identify 
his goals and to help him to learn how to reach 
them. I will come back later to more advantages 
of our individualized instruction when we are deal- 
ing with more specific cases. 


To get down to details then, every male pupil 
(with the variations just mentioned) has an oppor- 
tunity at about age thirteen to begin an Industrial 
Arts programme lasting three years. He will get 
two periods every day. He will spend half the year in 
one shop with wood emphasis and the other semester 
in another shop with metal and allied craftwork. He 
develops visual Perception, eye-hand co-ordination 
and self confidence. Here he gains knowledge in 
the proper use and care of tools, about materials 
used, but above all, two very essential elements — the 
new vocabulary and language usage, and much, 
much emphasis on sequential operation. Most pro- 
jects consist of small units, progress by increments 
and, incidentally, are all in metric. 


In the final one of these three years it is our 
plan to have each of these 14-16 year old exper- 
ience a scheduled time in most of our senior shops 
as well. In this way, when we interview the pupils 
in May about their choice of metal, wood or graphic 
arts area for their senior training we have pupils 
who are much more familiar with trades training 
than the ordinary hearing school pupil. 


When our pupil discusses his choice with the 
parents, and we always notify parents and send 
literature home, we have a pupil who generally sticks 
with his choice. This, in the long run, is impor- 
tant to him because, if he has chosen well, he 
can obtain close to twenty-five hundred hours of 
training and may receive his full vocational credits. 
As such he will be able to proceed to courses in 
one of our community colleges. So you see, in this 
regard, our opportunities are alike. 

Just to spell out how our system operates, the 
pupil chooses an area of work first. Having so done 
he is semestered through the various programmes 
available in that area. He gets two periods per day 
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for two years. At the end of that time he can either 
continue to concentrate on academic studies or be- 
gin vocational emphasis which now gives him four 
periods in shop classes daily with a beginning in 
specialization. In his final two years a pupil may 
choose to receive up to six periods per day in his 
area of interest and its associated subjects. At this 
point he will begin, when he is ready to go out, 
had this on-the-jobtraining for seniors in Auto 
had this on-the-job training for seniors in Auto 
Body, Upholstering, Graphic Arts and in Building 
Construction. 

Again, because of our individualized instruction, 
the teacher is freed to visit his pupils on the job 
periodically, to discuss problems and progress with 
the employer, and to be better able to help the pupil 
on the days he is back in the school shop. Obviously, 
any pupil who tends to foul up this opportunity 
is removed from that programme temporarily. It 
has meant that at least ninety percent of our gra- 
duates are going out to fields in which they special- 
ized. Some even give such a good account of them- 
selves that they are permitted to leave a little 
earlier and then receive credit for that form of 
on-the-job training, 

One of the reasons for the high graduate employ- 
ment levels, in addition to the invaluable work of 
the Canadian Hearing Society placement officers, 
is that the areas of study are those in which their 
particular type of handicap is of minimal conse- 
quence. In other words we do not have courses in 
which pupils are frustrated by a demand for acuity 
of hearing. The pupils can in addition to achieving 
employable levels of skills also get avocational and 
home-owner skills, that is, small appliance repair, 
basic plumbing and electrical work, small gas engine 
repair, brush and roller painting, fibreglass work and 
simple masonry. There are opportunities too to de- 
velop skills providing on-the-side revenue, that is, 
Skate sharpening and machine engraving of signs. 
One of our latest successful courses takes advantage 
of increasing demand for good janitor custodians as 
two of our young men have gone out into caretaking. 


The title of my address is, “Different but Alike,” 
and so far you have heard many of the “alikes.” 
Isn’t that what you expected to hear? Long before 
the integration of the handicapped with their peers 
brought a “new look” for those being short-changed, 
our individualized programmes had made integra- 
tion the rule and not the exception. We observe 
that all too many people seem to dwell on how 
handicapped children are “different” instead of em- 
phasizing how “similar” they are to so-called normal 
children. 

In what aspects is the education of deaf children 
different? Having taught hearing children previously 
I want to say that not all differences are significant 
from a vocational training standpoint. The degree of 
deafness or amount of usable hearing in the three 
frequencies within the range of speech IS signifi- 
cant. 

Dr. Richard Brill of the Riverside, California 
School concluded in 1962, after a study on intelli- 
gence as a factor that “a deaf child with an I.Q. 
below 80 would have little opportunity for success in 
the programme at the California School.” Well, that 
was twelve years ago and I know that both the River- 
side school and our school have had outstanding 
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DIFFERENT BUT ALIKE (cont'd) 


success with many pupils below those levels on 
appropriate courses. There is a great variability in 
the impact of a sensory handicap on a developing 
personality. They tend to be more abstracted or 
preoccupied with their own thoughts so that day- 
dreaming or rumination is more of a problem, since 
they lack the continuous stimulation of the environ- 
ment. Seating is more of a problem because notice 
of movement, especially from an open door or win- 
dow, is compulsive. (Those of you who have been 
in our shops know that we have a glassed 
in classroom area to assist concentration.) To stand 
a deaf child in a corner is severe discipline. They 
have been called “concrete” in thought; rigid rather 
than generalizing from experience. This shows 
itself particularly in lack of “carryover” from one 
situation to another, from academic classes to voca- 
tional shops and even from one project to another. 
Vision is a concrete sense — you either see it or 
you don’t — whereas language is necessary for ab- 
stract communication, for expressing subtle and fine 
differences, 

Since “suspiciousness” is a trait frequently at- 
tributed to the deaf, and even more to the hard 
of hearing, it is important for our staff to have 
the confidence of the pupil. I might come in and 
tell a teacher that we are going to have visitors 
and yet the pupil beside him thinks that the smile 
is from something I just said about the pupil. 

One of our greatest differences, of course, is com- 
munication. Vision is directional. It travels in 
straight lines whereas sound can be heard - from 
behind one’s back, around corners, through the 
walls, etc. and several sounds can be heard at 
one time. Whether your method of communication 
is in signs, in finger spelling called ‘Visible Eng- 
lish,” by lipreading or by writing on some surface, 
the severely deaf must see it. There is no talking 
to the chalkboard, with your head down or from 
behind the pupil when he depends on vision. 
While our academic classrooms are fitted with the 
finest of group hearing aids, and although many 
pupils have excellent aids, the background noise 
in many shop areas from machines is such as to 
cause the pupil to turn off or not wear his aid 
while working. A teacher must very rapidly get 
to know, what usable hearing a pupil has under 
shop conditions. You are conscious that those who 
are deaf from some external cause (non-here- 
ditary) may have the problem that the causive 
agent could affect other organs of the body as well 
as the ear. Sometimes we have cases where a 
pupil has two or more handicaps each of which 
in itself does not constitute a serious problem. 
Wendell Johnson says, “A difference, to be a differ- 
ence, must make a difference.” This is where we 
must revise a programme, 

Just to put deafness and other handicaps in their 
proper perspective may I quote from a 1966 address 
by Dr. Charles H. Sessler, Director of the Audiology 
Department of the Indiana School for the Deaf who 
said in part when speaking about slow learners, 
“Ryidence supports the principle that when deafness 
and retardation occur together retardation should 
be considered the primary educational handicap.” 
Other handicaps are less well known in their effect 
than retardation, but by inference a similar con- 
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clusion would seem to apply to serious disabilities 
of the central nervous system as well to emotional 
disturbances. 

I want to briefly discuss some of the physical 
and emotional disturbances which require a certain 
adjustment in our placement and methodology. Be- 
cause they are a group often rejected by industry 
let us look at the epileptic deaf. We do not have that 
many and their seizures are usually totally controlled 
by drugs, but do you realize how that word “epilep- 
tic” condemns a person to most employers? There 
are some dangers to which an epileptic should not be 
exposed; dangerous machines in woodworking, au- 
tomatic machines and working off ladders and the 
like, There is no reason why they cannot be very 
successful upholsterers, fine auto body mechanics, 
appliance repairmen, caretakers or draftsmen. Let’s 
not short change them on the off chance that they 
might have a seizure once in two years, and then 
probably not at work. 


The same thing applies to our spastics and the 
cerebral palsied pupils. The answer is in their choice 
of training in a field where they can work safely 
and be successful. We recently graduated a fine 
spastic caretaker. One of, our pupils with severe 
muscular co-ordination problems was an excellent 
gas engines and appliance repairman. The only 
things which this chap could not do were 
extremely fine adjustments but he surely could read 
service manuals, make sense out of a pile of 
pieces or tell somebody else how to do it. It would 
have been a shame if this creative, inventive stu- 
dent had been condemned because of his handicaps. 
Instead he is now at community college. The an- 
swer in these cases is choice of programme and dis- 
cussion with pupil and parents so we are working 
in harmony for the pupil's benefit. 

I always like to look at our shops as a place 
where much remedial therapy can take place. 
With an individualized programme one can do this. 
In my earlier days of teaching I had a Toronto 
lad with an extremely crippled, withered right arm. 
I was not being cruel when he did much sheet- 
metal cutting, hacksawing, blacksmithing and al- 
ways used the wheelbarrow. Before he left we 
taught him welding and he has earned his living 
welding stainless steel kitchen equipment since. 
That is personal but I can think of several pupils 
who had muscular and co-ordination problems who 
were not only trained but given a type of needed 
therapy and really — a new outlook on life. Nothing 
preeds happiness like success. Our shops were in the 
happiness business long before Linus got his “secu- 
rity blanket.” 

There is much well-founded concern about the 
training of the aphasic pupil, and our observation 
is that there are no two alike. Four years ago 
when we introduced six aphasic boys into our senior 
shops they went with an excellent craftsman who 
was willing to devise a creative bench handwork 
programme for them. It was very much of a pilot 
project for, though we knew that they had percep- 
tual problems, we were not sure how this would 
affect other areas. I can only say that it was such 
an outstanding success that the following year they 
made their area choices and went into auto body, 
graphic arts, cabinetmaking and two stayed in ma- 
chine shop and welding. As far as learning skills 
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is concerned our aphasic pupils have been among 
our top students. How are they different then? 
Different in the manner in which we work with 
them. 


It is essential in all teaching that any pupil 
understands what he has to do. Often one can 
go over two or three steps kefore a student goes 
to work at the bench. Not so with the aphasic 
pupil. You must be extremely careful to see that 
that he understands one step at a time — that the 
words which go in are given the correct interpre- 
tation. They need much repetition and recall. 
Usually they are much better at making them- 
selves understood orally than they are in writing 
the answer. Written examinations, with ours at 
least, give the boys much difficulty and insistence 
on a pass could condemn him to almost certain 
failure. The areas of testing them must be suit- 
ably weighted. 


Some our aphasic lads have exhibited unusual dif- 
ficulties. One of our auto body trainees could not 
distinguish between a raised bump or a depression. 
His serious tactile disfunction had to be overcome 
by working on exaggerated unevenness and then 
gradually working toward minimal differences. Oth- 
ers find it virtually impossible to copy designs from 
a blackboard. Sometimes they think one word but 
a totally unrelated word comes out. Sometimes their 
thinking is very much in a rut like a stuck needle or 
a record. While these things can cause embarrass- 
ment to them much support will come from the 
teacher’s attitude. Anyone who works with the 
aphasic must have a terrific degree of empathy and 
understanding. Because language is their weakness 
then we maximize their skills work. Obviously the 
reading of service charts, the interpretation of mix- 
ing instruction on paint cans, the assembly of equip- 
ment from package plans are going to be difficult. 
(One lad is a terrific model aeroplane builder but 
there are few words with that.) If we can understand 
what a pupil’s limitations are then we can tailor a 
programme for him. That is a far cry from wat- 
ering it down. 


While there is variability among the aphasic 
there is also unpredictability. This morning they 
may be excellent in class and in skills work. To- 
morrow they may seem to have never seen the les- 
son before and their hand work may be very poor. 
This bears out the observation that they have dif- 
ficulty in storing and retrieving information; that 
the brain can’t seem to organize or that they have 
no memory for sequence. With these children we can 
speak without waiting for a face to face contact 
first. Admittedly we are conscious of background 
noise and so we space our speaking to the “quiet 
moments” in shop activity. Integrated in our shops 
they are treated as equals by their peers. It is only 
in their free periods before school or at noon hour 
when we see the aphasics chumming by themselves. 


The recognition of individual differences has 
challenged educators since Pestalozzi and Rousseau. 
More important than recognizing them is doing some- 
thing about it. Because of our school timetabling 
structure we have as many as six levels of pupils 
in our vocational classes at any one time. Well, 
that’s nothing new because most elementary school 
classes have their accelerated and additional help 
groups. What we have though is every pupil pro- 
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gressing at his or her own rate, needing his own 
motivation and achieving a different degree of suc- 
cess. One of the strong motivating factors which 
seems so essential in the classroom is competition 
and this is usually lacking in individualized pro- 
grammes unless you have some substitute for 
the needed numbers in the class. It is amazing 
how many of our senior pupils want to make pro- 
jects which can be put on display for future classes 
to see. Almost equally motivating is the project 
which they make as a teaching aid to help others 
to learn. One of the finest aids we made was a 
“gear project” and a “lever project” for the pupils 
at the School for the Blind. 

I often wonder whether the number of pupils 
who are so-called dropouts are young people with 
emotional problems. We have children with such 
problems too and the longer I teach the more 
strongly I feel that it is more important to find 
the teacher with whom the pupil can develop a 
good rapport than the course. The subject matter 
will come as they work together. Unless the child 
trusts the teacher and feels that teacher is on his 
side giving him a square deal, honestly concerned 
about helping him to learn, then there will be a 
barrier between teacher and pupil which impedes 
maximum interaction and learning. You cannot 
fool a pupil. He knows whether you are genuinely 
interested or just tolerating him. The programme 
will come when there is good rapport and I am 
not talking about being buddy buddy or being soft 
on discipline. 

In our situation we tend to have many more 
pupils who get into difficulty because they fail to 
comprehend and because a teacher fails to check 
to see that a pupil understands exactly. Certainly 
it is time consuming and the fault isn’t always the 
pupil’s. Not too many teachers are magnanimous 
enough to admit it. 


Many of our deaf pupils seem to have a consid- 
erable fear of failure. Many will say, “I can’t,” 
or “I am stupid” or write on a test paper, “I fail.” 
Perhaps the most common words signed by the deaf 
pupils among themselves are “mistake” and 
“stupid.” It is a real challenge on the part of the 
teacher to build a pupil’s confidence, especially 
if he is severely handicapped and more difficult yet 
if he has emotional problems to add to it. If there 
is a lack of love or understanding at home then 
the establishment of a good rapport with the teach- 
er will probably determine not only how long the 
pupil goes to school but how well he does. I could 
name successful pupils who, but for the right teach- 
er, would now be under closely supervised care. 


Finally, may I say a word about hearing aids. 
Those of you associated with the teaching of the 
hearing impaired are quite familiar with the exten- 
sive use of various classroom group and individual 
aids. Much time is spent in our academic school to 
maximize the banefits by developing good listening 
habits, for degree of deafness seems to be a sort of 
manipulative quantity. In our shops with the great 
variety, pitch and intensity of sounds most of our 
pupils find it impossible to wear their individual 
hearing aids. The ability to sort out and blank out 
backeround noise is only developed with much 
practice. In their final years in our shops we try to 
give them more and more written instructions. Nat- 
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DIFFERENT BUT ALIKE (cont’d) 


urally this is what a pupil is going to face when he 
gets out into industry or office. His foreman is not 
going to use carefully phrased basic sentences or 
supply auditory equipment. In our experience many 
graduate workmen return to visit us with quite 
improved ability to lipread because they have been 
forced to use that skill in industry, stores and office. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, this has encompassed 
work with a broad miscellany of handicaps. The 
proof of the system is best borne out by the success 
of our total graduates, not by a sampling of those 
who have gravitated to the large cities. Please look 
at the highly regarded workmen scattered through 
the smaller cities and towns too. While we do not 
have Ontario statistics to indicate this we do find 
results of a questionnaire circulated by Gallaudet 
College and the National Association of the Deaf 
to which 10001 deaf replied showing that “80 per 
cent are gainfully employed” and that “their median 
salary was about the national average at that time.” 
“Seventy per cent rated themselves as being satisfied 
with their employment condition,” and “over 
half would prefer the same job or one at com- 
parable level of skill.” 

It is not our intention to be paternalistic and 
tell the deaf or handicapped what is “good for 
them.” Our goal is to provide them with every 
opportunity to realize their greatest potential. In 
Ontario I think we are doing that. 


_Young Reported Smoking Younger 


Like father, like son. Like mother, like daughter. 


When it comes to smoking, school children copy 
their parents, according to a survey released which 
shows that more and more youngsters are smoking 
at an earlier, age than ever before. 

Four out of five regular smokers have at least 
one parent who smokes, says the report prepared by 
the Canadian Home and School and Parent-Teacher 
Federation. 

As for the very young, it says, nearly five out 100 
8-year-old boys admitted puffing at least one ciga- 
rette a week, as did almost 2 out of 100 8-year-old 
girls. 

* By age 13, nearly one in four of both boys and 
girls smoke regularly, but by age 16, the boys are 
ahead of the girls again, 52 per cent to 45 per cent. 
Catching Up 

Boys continue to smoke more than girls, the sur- 
vey of 78,617 students across Canada shows, but the 
girls are catching up fast. There is a “significant 
increase in the percentage of girls who smoke,” it 
said. 

Smoking in general is also on the rise, the study 
says. “Comparisons between this study and other 
(earlier) studies in Winnipeg, Saskatchewan and the 
Kenora district show generally a higher percentage 
of regular smoking,” the report says. 

“In both sexes there is a tendency for . . . chil- 
dren to smoke their first cigarette at progressively 
early ages,” it say. “But the tendency is much more 
pronounced in the case of girls.” 

But, says the report, smoking at an early age may 
only be one reason children become smokers later. 
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First Smoke 

Results suggest “that initial experience with ciga- 
rettes is by no means the sole factor” influencing 
children to take up the habit. 

It drew this conclusion from the fact that more 
French-speaking teenagers smoke than English teen- 
agers, while among younger children the figures are 
reversed — more English-speaking smoke than 
French. 

And publicity about how bad smoking is for their 
health hasn’t affected their desire to puff away, 
most smokers say, even though a majority believe 
smoking is a health hazard. 

“Only about one in three smokers said his inclina- 
tion (to smoke) was reduced although two in three 
admitted that hazards exist,” the report says. 

The more children smoke, the less they believe it 
is harmful to their health, the study says. 

Affects Grades 

It also supports what other studies have shown— 
that those who smoke get lower marks than those 
who don’t, although it notes that other studies have 
shown that “the relationship of smoking behavior to 
measures of intelligence is not nearly as marked.” 

As for parental influence, the study says a boy is 
more influenced by his father smoking and a girl by 
her mother. 


More Sheepskins in our Midst 


One of the highlights of any year is announcing 
the names of staff who complete their degree require- 
ments and finally get their sheepskin. This year is no 
exception and we offer our congratulations to Ber- 
nice Ryan, Guy Buller, and Gene Tully. Of course, 
this marks the end of a great deal of work and stress 
for those involved and at times the letdown is quite 
noticeable. To wit, is the following exchange which 
occurred in the “upper halls.” 

GENE: “I got my B.A.!” 

“So what! I got my MRS.,” said Mrs. Moore. 
GENE: “I got my B.A.!” 

“Oh, were you eating alphagetti or alphabet soup?” 

asked the kitchen staff. 
GENE: “I got my B.A.!” 

“Good,” said Miss Mills. “Now there only 43 more 

keys to master.” 
GENE: “I got my B.A.!” 

“C1, is that like a flu shot?” queried Mrs. Queen. 
GENE: “I got my B.A.!” 

“That’s one syllable,” said Mr. Gervis. “Now let’s 

conquer more for V.E.!!” 

GENE: “I got my B.A.!” 
“That’s certainly better than B.O.,” replied Mrs. 
Bate. 

GENE: “I got my B.A.!” 

“My students have the same problem,” groaned 
Mrs. Mann. “They simply do not know the alphabet. 
GENE: “I got my B.A.! I got my B.A.! I got my B.A.! 
T:got:my,aaveme tac oe 

Give up Gene. Don’t you remember what Dr. Boyd 
said B.A. stands for? j 

Editor’s Note: The above quotation is reprinted 
here with the permission of absolutely no one. Any 
mention of plagiarism will be countered by a charge 
of profanation of school bulletin boards. 
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The First Annual 
SJW Junior Floorhockey Tournament 


On January 15th our school hosted the First Annual Sir James Whitney 
Floorhockey Tournament. Boys’ teams and girls’ teams from Bayside, Madoc 
and Sir John A. Macdonald Public School provided keen competition. Our 
school is very proud of both our teams because of their good sportsmanship 
and competitiveness. Our girls played in the championship game but un- 
fortunately lost 7 to 2. Our boys’ team won three games and lost three 
games. However, two of their losses were by only one goal. Sir John A. Mac- 
donald Public School won the Girls’ Championship while Bayside Public 
School captured the Boys’ Championship. After the tournament all the boys 
and girls enjoyed a swim in the pool. 


The Girls’ Team 


The Diary 
of a 


Pageant 


The Annunciation Angel has made her 
dramatic appearance. Herod has raged in 
fear and anger. The shepherds have seen the 
wonder of the first Christmas and the Wise 
Men have, with great pomp, presented their 
gifts. Another year’s enactment of the 
“Nativity” has been completed and the cast 
accepts the applause of the large and 
appreciative audience. 

Everyone agrees it was a smooth 
performance. 

But it wasn’t quite as easy as it looks! 
The two presentations, on Friday, December 
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13 and Saturday, December 14, were preceded 
by over a month of hard work on the part 
of the students and assisting staff members, 
some of it in areas never even considered by 
people with normal hearing. Not only had 
lines to learned, but the speech of those lines, 
syllable by syllable and word by word...a 
process requiring hours of patient effort in 
communication classes. In many evening 
practice sessions, each of several hours’ 
duration, director Ken Graham worked with 
the cast, teaching them stagecraft; where to 
stand, how to move, how to use mime to 
express the emotions and meaning of 

each scene. 


Concurrently, other facets of the production 
were being handled in other parts 

of the school. Stage sets were repaired 

in the senior arts room, and costumes 
which had seen many seasons’ wear were 
given a new lease on life by the senior 
sewing classes. Make-up was ordered from 
the supplier well ahead of time; an order 
for programs was placed with the school’s 
Graphic Arts classes. 


Since a theatrical production must be seen 
to be successful, publicity was an important 
item. 

The printers undertook the layout and 
printing of a number of posters for 
distribution in Belleville and neighbouring 
communities. Letters went out to the local 
TV channel and radio station and to area 
churches. Ads were placed in several 
newspapers. 


While work was proceeding on the “Nativity”, 
other components of the evening’s 
entertainment had also to be made ready. 
The Rhythm Band practised almost daily 
and the Speech Choir refined, through hours 
of work, its selection for the first part of the 
program. The staff choir, which was to 
provide the musical bridges between scenes 
of the “Nativity”, met for practice twice 
weekly after school. 


Finally all was in readiness. And then it was 
learned that, due to an electrical 
malfunction, the performance would have to 
be moved to the main school auditorium 
from the gymnatorium where it had been 
rehearsed. With less than two weeks to 
opening night, sets had to be rebuilt, cast 
positions and movements changed to suit the 
smaller stage. 
A final pressing and fitting of costumes, a 
final run-through on December 9, and then 
the one and only full-dress rehearsal... an 
in-school presentation on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, December 11. And so to the big 
night and the first of two public viewings. 
As the applause dies away, someone 
comments on the quality of the production 
and how well it is maintained, year after 
year. 
Well, year after year, look how much work 
goes into it! 

G. Kulbach 
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The Cast: Narrator, C. Carriere; Mary, M. Jessome; 
Annunciation Angel, P. Holmes; Joseph, G. Kennedy; Publi- 
cans, R. Baxter, K. Corbett; Soldiers, G. Jackson, D. La- 
pointe, D, Masters, D. Racine; Innkeeper, G. Perchaliuk; 
Taxpayers, S. Primeau, A. Bastarache, G. Lyons; Shepherds, 
J. Beech, G. Bourgault, J. Campbell, L. Felstead, B, Herron, 
B. Lackie, R. Matheson, M. Parise, A. Tait. 

Young Shepherd, F. LeClair; Herald Angel, F. Lance; 
Heavenly Host, C. Dobransky, C. Dolan, P. Holmes, J. Menard, 
J. Jewison, B. Proskiw, C. Southam, L. Sweeney, S. Turner, 
M. Zauner; Scribes, P. Masters, R. Sheppard; High Priest, 
S. Smith; Altar Boy, B. Tonkin; Bearers, A. Campbell, J. 
Gallant, K. Mallen, R. Moroughan; King Herod, C. Hannah; 
Slave Girls, L. Baskerville, L. Mackey, K. Beaudoin; Wise 
Men, J. Martin, D. Turner, S. Benn, 

Cherubs, M. Cundal, B. Mangiardi, M. Noble, G. Wasson, 
R. White; Angels, A. Arsenault, D. Burns, C. Dobransky, C. 
Dolan, S. Gibson, P. Holmés, J. Jewison, F. Lance, J. Mawds- 
ley, J. Menard, D. Peters, B. Proskiw, S. Rottler, K. Ryall, M. 
Sills, C. Southam, L. Sweeney, S. Turner, M. Zauner, S. 
Grignon; Stage Managers, K. Bayley, T. McKinney, B. 
Spencley, G. Webb, J. Hamilton; Understudies, C. Dobransky, 
D. Turner. 
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ON consulting our hardy desk-side dictionary, we find that editorial 
is defined as “an article in a newspaper or magazine written by the 
editor and giving the attitude or opinion of the paper.” This startled 
us a bit when we looked at the list of things that were jotted down for 
possible comment this month so we immediately consulted another dic- 
tionary which defined editorial merely as “an article written by the 
editor.” With this second definition in mind, we are ready to proceed. 
Remembrance Day Service: We were pleased to participate in this 
Service this year for the first time. Ken Graham and the senior students 
always do a fine job making this a meaningful assembly for both staff 
and students. Perhaps as part of the service suggested, “war is outside 
of our experience” for many of us but the three veterans, H. J. Ford, 
W. Ford, and R. Featherstone, who were present and took part gave the 
service meaning and focus. 

Christmas Pageant: Another milestone in each school year is the 
presentation of the story of the nativity by the students of this school. 
A more detailed description of this year’s production is elsewhere in this 
issue but we would be remiss if we didn’t note our thanks to all (both 
staff and students) who worked so hard in this endeavour. 


Staff Changes: We apologize for an omission in our last issue in 
which new appointments to staff were mentioned. Mrs. Louise Ford was 
appointed in September as interpreter in the Teacher Education Centre. 
Sorry for the oversight, Louise, and hearty welcome to the staff. 

Changes have also occurred in residential staff assignments. On 
Friday, Nov. 8, staff members and the family and friends of Mr. Earl Fox 
gathered to wish him well on his retirement. 

We were sorry to hear that it was 
necessary for Lynda Wood to leave our 
teaching staff during the fall term 
Lynda was recovering from a seri2s of 
health problems and found full ‘ime 
teaching a bit too tiring for the t ie 
being. We wish her a total and spe. iy 
recovery. 

Mrs. Sharon Ainsworth went on ma 
ternity leave as of the beginning o. 
January and we wish her well. She 
was replaced in our program by Mrs. 
Diane Wilson who just returned from 
maternity leave. By the way, the 
Wilson’s, Jim and Diane, are happy to 
announce the safe arrival of a son, 
Gregory, born Nov. 24th, 9 lbs. 734 oz. 
Our congratulations to the proud 
parents. 

George Brown College: We welcomed 
Mr. Ron Cope and Mr. Herb Montgom- 
ery to our school on Tuesday and F i 
Wednesday, Jan. 14 and 15, to inter- pases anaiall WoTaRTn eee enTHorare 
view potential candidates for the Gia and instruction of the deaf of our 
“Headstart” program at George Brown 
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Four, six or eight pages, 
PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY 
she Institution for the Deaf and Dunib, 
BELLEVILLE, ONT. 


OUR MISSION: 


‘ost.—That a number of our pupils may learn 
type-setting, and from the knowledge ob- 
tained be able to earn a livelihood after they 
leave school. 

scond.—To furnish interesting matter for and 
encourage a habit of reading among our 
pupils and deaf-nute subscribers. 

Shird.—To be a medium of communication be- 
tween the school and parents, and friends of 
pupils, now in the Institution, the hundreds 


in the spring. Individual discussions SUBS RIE LION: 

were held with interested students Fifty (50) cents for the school year, payable iu 
and approximately thirteen of our peer 

seniors indicated a desire to continue ADVERTISING: 


their education after graduating from 
our program. Good Luck, Seniors! 
New Students: We welcomed sever’ 
new students to our school at the be- 
ginning of the winter term. In ovr 
Junior School there is Lillian Achnee- 


A very limited amount of advertising, subject to 
approval, will be inserted at 25 cents a 
line for each insertion, 


Roy V. SOMERVILLE, 105 T'imes Building, New 
York, is our agent for United States advertining. 


pineskum from Nakina and Leslie Roy Address all conununications and subseriptions to 
from Peterborough. Roger Vautour THE CANADIAN MUTE, 
joined our senior school special class BELLEVILLE, 
program. Roger’s home is in Oshawa ONTARIO 


and he is a transfer from the Inter- SSS 
provincial School program in Nova WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1893. 
Scotia. 
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Earl Fox Night 


We all wished another member of the O.S.D. a 
happy retirement on ‘Earl Fox Night’ early in No- 
vember. Among those present were his wife and their 
five daughters, along with their families, including 
fourteen grandchildren, some of whom had travelled 
down from Ottawa just for the event. 

Several people spoke during the evening in- 
cluding the Reverend Taylor of Stirling who told 
about Earl’s leadership and influence in the Quinte 
area, Dr. J. G. Demeza who spoke of Earl’s devotion 
and dedication to his job as Supervising Residence 
Counsellor in the Senior Boys’ building, Mr. Arthur 
Clare who in 1964 as Dean of Residence interviewed 
and hired Earl, and Mr. Norm Rickaby, the present 
Dean of Residence, who has worked closely with Earl 
during the last few years. 

Many of Earl’s old friends were present, friends 
who knew Earl from his school days in Campbellford, 
Ontario, friends from his hockey and lacrosse days, 
friends who ate his baking and still liked him during 
his first working days as he followed in his father’s 
footsteps, friends who watched him in his trucking 
days and later who kept their homes warm with fuel 
from his fuel merchandising business, friends who 
fought fires and responded to emergency calls with 
him and who watched him become their Fire Chief, 
friends who have spent many hours on various golf 
courses with him, and friends who, during the last 
few years, have worked on staff with him and who 
joined together in chorus to sing their own friendly 
salute to him. 

The first of the above pictures shows Earl as he 
quoted one of his favourite poems. The second pic- 
ture is of the beautifully decorated cake depicting a 
golf course and labelled “Fox County Gardens”. 


ie 


We wish Mr. Fox all the best on his retire- 
ment. Maybe some of us will join him on those 
lovely green slopes of the golf course. 


Guy Buller, B.A. 


Mr. Guy Buller recently received his Bachelor 
of Arts Degree in Psychology from Queen’s Univers- 
ity in Kingston, Ontario. Mr. Buller is presently 
supervising teacher in charge of the Special Class 
Department at the Sir James Whitney School, Bel- 
leville. 


Eugene Tully, B.A. 


Mr. Tully, a Psychology major, received his 
Bachelor of Arts Degree on November 9 from Queen’s 
University, in Kingston. He is presently teaching 
Senior classes at the Sir James Whitney School, 
Belleville. 


As a matter of interest, our official enrolment as of January 6, 


1975, was 377. 


Cost of Living: Who says inflation is ‘everywhere? The excerpt 
alongside is taken from the issue of this paper, published in January, 1893. 
In checking with our Business Office we find that this price is still in 


effect. 
You’ve Come a Long Way, Baby! 


From this same 1893 issue we came across this little gem which 
is passed along for the general enlightenment of mankind. 

“The use of cigarettes by boys and young men is on the increase. 
It has even gone so far that girls and women old enough to know better 


indulge themselves in this way.” 
December/January 1975 
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New Students 


George Reklitis 

George Louis Reklitis was born on August 6, 1960 in 
Ottawa, Ontario. He has three brothers, Jimmy, who is 
eighteen years old, and Teddy and Minas, who are both 
younger than he is. George’s mother and father were born 
in Greece but he and all of his brothers were born in Ottawa. 

George became deaf after having meningitis when he 
was one year old. At first he went to hearing public schools 
and then at age eleven he went to Centennial School in 
Ottawa. This year he is attending The Sir James Whitney 
School because he is too old for Centennial School. 

George’s favourite sport is soccer but he, likes floor 
hockey, baseball and basketball. 

George has a lot of relatives in Greece whom he likes 
to visit. He hopes to go to Greece again soon for a holiday. 

We welcome George to 9c3 and hope he enjoys his stay 
at our school. 


Rossannah: Noorhassan 


Rossannah is a new girl in 8c2. She lives at 2294A 
Russell Rd. in Ottawa. She is thirteen years old. Her birth- 
day is on August 2nd. She has one brother and three sisters. 

Rossannah was born far away in Guyana and her family 
moved to Canada in 1973. She went to school in Ottawa for 
one year. 

She likes to learn words in school. She is learning to 
sew and cook. 

We are happy to have Rossannah in our class. 


Lydia Szakowski 

Lydia is a new girl at our school. Her home is at 296 
Currell Ove. in Ottawa. She is thirteen years old and her 
birthday is on April 5th. She has two brothers and no sisters. 

She enjoys playing floor hockey, soccer, basketball, volley- 
ball and swimming at our school. She really likes learn- 
ing to type, sew and cook in shop. Her favourite school 
subjects are language, math and art. 

We are happy that she is always cheerful and kind to us. 
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In : 
| Senior 
School 


Rene and Noel Doire 


Rene, age 16, and Noel 19, are 
brothers who came to us this year 
from Montreal. Rene and Noel are 
two of a family of seventeen all 
of whom speak French. This must 
be a very difficult change for them. 

The Doire family now resides 
in Porcupine near Timmins in 
Northern Ontario. This means 
that the two brothers are about 
550 miles from home. 

Though brothers, the boys are 
quite different. Rene is very quiet 
and Noel is outgoing. 


“About Me” by Billy Herron 

I was born in Montreal on December 16, 1956. I am not 
sure if I was deaf when I was a baby. My mother was sick 
before I was born. I have three sisters and brothers but they 
are not deaf. 

I have been at The Sir James Whitney School for three 
months. Before I came here I went to the Mackay School. T 
came to learn how to be an autobody mechanic. 

I like to play hockey and watch hockey games,on T.V. 
After school I like to sign with my friends SOR the dob 
I hope to get some day ‘ 


Peter Gonzalez 


Peter is another new student in our class, 8cl. His family 
lives in Barry’s Bay. He has one brother and three sisters. He 
is thirteen years old and his birthday is on March 29. 

His favourite sports are basketball, swimming, and 
broomball. He likes learning to make things in the wood 
working shop. He enjoys learning math, art, speech and 
going to the library in school. 

Peter is happy to be at our school 
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Armistice Day Service 


Armistice Day is the same as Remembrance Day. 
It is held on November 11 every year in Canada. 
It reminds us about our great two world wars and 
the Canadian men who fought for us. 

At the Sir James Whitney School, all of us have 
a Remembrance Day Service every year. We held 
this year’s on November 8. We had as special guests 
men who had been in the wars. The veterans in- 
cluded Mr. W. J. Ford, Mr. H. G. Ford, and Mr. R. 
Featherstone. 


The ceremony opened with the hymn, “O God our 
Help in Ages Past” and then a prayer, “Our Father,” 
which Mr. Grahan led everyone in the audience. 
Mr. Williams, our acting assistant Superintendent, 
came up on the stage to deliver a scripture reading, 
Ecclesiasticus XLIV. Later the student body, espec- 
ially the teachers, sang another hymn “O Valiant 
Hearts” which was led by Mr. Graham. Mr. W. J. 
Ford reverently read Psalm 23, the Lord is My Shep- 
herd. 


Then Dr. Demeza, our Superintendent, seriously 
spoke about Sentences of Remembrance which was 
followed by the lowering of the flag to half mast, 
the wreath laying ceremony by two Senior students, 
P. Holmes and K. Corbett and “‘The Last Post” played 
by Mrs. Durkin. The lights went off for a period 
of two minutes of silent meditation and a poem “In 
Flanders Fields” stirred every heart in the audience. 
As the flag was raised by K. Corbett, Mrs. Durkin 
played “Reveille” on her trumpet. 

In the audience, everyuiie seemed to be proud to 
sing our country’s anthem ”O Canada” and a Sen- 
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COR XI Guelph 


This happy group has learned a little more of 
what life is really all about. 


On November 1, 1974 a rather nervous group 
boarded the school bus to travel to Guelph. Penny 
Askwith (O.S.D. Hotrodder) was at the wheel. 


A very short time after arriving, Gerard, Serge, 
Fred, Marie, Marion, Janice, Mrs. Durkin, and 
Miss Askwith made many new friends and became 
part of a beautiful Cor Family. 


Yes, it was a religious weekend. No, it was not 
boring or silly. We felt a lot and learned a lot. 


We can hardly wait to go back for Encor!! 
Jayne Durkin 


Ms Louise Ford 


Ms. Ford comes from Sarnia. Both her parents 
are deaf. She has experience working with deaf child- 
ren and deaf retarded adults; she is a graduate of a 
counseller course for Mental Retardates. Ms. Ford is 
teaching sign language classes at Loyalist College, 
and she is the interpreter for the deaf teachers in 
training. 


Harvey Abel 


Mr. Abel attended public and secondary school 
in London. He attended Gallaudet College and is a 
graduate of Fanshawe College. He has had previous 
experience as a residence counsellor on a field place- 
ment. He also worked as a counsellor at the Ontario 
Camp of the Deaf. 


—S—— 


tence of Dedication was spoken by Mr. H. G. Ford. 
Again everyone sang our Queen’s anthem, “God Save 
the Queen” and we left this wonderful, meaningful 
service, reminding us how lucky we are to have 
our own free country for which the Canadian men 
fought. 

Gerard Kennedy 
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This 
Year 
in 


Junior 
School 
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The school year 1974-1975 got off to a smooth start this 
year. Last June before school closed all the pupils grouped and 
changed rooms the way it would be in September. Many teachers 
had to move too so we had a half day for cleaning cupboards 
and moving. In September there was very little confusion and 
school got started right away. After some re-grouping we ended 
up with three beginning classes and a handful of new admissions 
scattered throughout the Junior School. In an earlier edition of 
“The Canadian” all new pupils to the Junior School were 
featured. 

All of us have to get used to a new name. We are now known 
as The Sir James Whitney School. It is a challenge for the chil- 
dren in Speech as compared to O.S.D. and almost too long to fin- 
gerspell when used often. I like the name simply because it does 
not draw attention to the handicap. 

Two new programs were added this year. The physical edu- 
cation is under the guidance of Mr. Potts and every class has from 
two to five scheduled periods of P.E. depending on the age of the 
children, their progress and their needs. Basic skills of all kinds 
are taught, team sports are introduced and tournaments have 
taken place. Games are played with teams from nearby hearing 
schools. Motivation and interest is high. A somewhat lesser ex- 
tensive but important facility has been added. The old unused 
barber shop has been converted to a “Make n’ Eat” room. The 
room was renovated and outfitted with a stove, a refrigerator, 
kitchen utensils and dishes. Classes sign up and reserve blocks of 
time when they wish to make something. A tremendous amount 
of meaningful language has been generated through such activ- 
ities as baking a birthday cake to cooking Italian style zucchini. 
It is a busy place. 

Teachers have been meeting quite regularly and discussing 
a new guide to improving our Math program at the junior level. 
We had a workshop on a Professional Activities day in January 
and many new ideas were gathered. It is hoped that eventually we 
will have a new course to follow and as a result our pupils will im- 
prove in mathematics. 

A variety of activities, all basically designed to develop 


- vocabulary and language, are illustrated in this issue of “The 


Canadian.” I hope you will enjoy reading the articles and looking 
at the pictures. 
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Library 


All junior school classes have a 35-minute 
period in the Library every week. They enjoy 
stories told by the librarian. They learn how 
to look at and take care of books and maga- 
zines in all grade levels. Levels 4, 5, and 6 
learn the alphabet and how to use it with the 
dictionary, encyclopaedia and the arrange- 
ment of books on the shelves in the L.R.C. 


All last term the pupils borrowed books to 
take to their classrooms and learned how to 
fill out a book card for this purpose. Begin- 
ning the week of January 20, the pupils of 


Gordon Kennedy puts his book card 


in the pocket chart for Mr. Dunning's 


class. 


a letter of the alphabet on the 
magnetic board. 
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Vito Rubino takes his turn at placing 


Resource 


Levels 4, 5, and 6 borrowed books to take to 
the residence and home. Pupils are encour- 
aged to read the stories as well as look at the 
pictures. In these levels it is more or less re- 
quired of each pupil to be able to relate the 
story he has read to the librarian before bor- 
rowing another book. In turn the librarian 
helps the pupils to choose books which are not 
too difficult for them to understand. 
Dramatization plays a large part in help- 
ing the children to understand the stories 
which are read to them. They enjoy this very 


WY Z % 
Brian Hicks in Miss Getty's class 
chooses a magazine while his class- 


mates wait their turn. 


Bruce Ruttan in Miss Cote's class 
finishes his book "Elephant In A 
Well" while his classmates look at 
magazines. 
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Centre 


much too, especially “Elephant In A Well” 
which was also followed up by the pupils mak- 
ing a book of the animals in the story. 
Among the additions to the Centre this 
year have been more professional books, study 
prints, a seal press for mounting and laminat- 
ing pictures, a number of filmstrips, and sev- 
eral sets of spirit masters. The latter item has 


begun our long awaited vertical file. 
Mrs. M. A. Eagle, 
Library Resources Teacher 


These are the Stacks. 


The Librarian 
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Library Rules 


1. Wash your hands. 
2. Carry a book closed. 
3. Put the book flat on a table or rug 


4. Turn the pages careful, with one 
finger, from the top right corner. 
Slide your hands down the page 
and turn. 


5. Close the book. 


6. Put the book away carefully. 


Seer 


Mrs. Callaghan's Kindergarten 


BC hivstnas:Copkies 


Rodney put butter Gain abwl FD 
Keble put in the sugar EP 

Glenn broke the eqgein the bow! 3 

We beat the butteneqg and sugar 
Kell-Arne pul In vanilla fj | 
Kodi el put inthe flour & 
robbie put in ba king powder He 
We rolled the dough: 

We cut the cookies“! 
We put them in the oven eS] 


We ate them. 


4 
4 Fi 
‘we, ‘ 
a, ie 
Eas 4 
Be. ieacccu 
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Bruce and Kevin are writing their 
numbers in sequence. 


Paul is learning the sequence of 
numbers. 


Tricia is showing a flashcard to 
Kevin. He will count to four while 
taking the four steps. 
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Miss Cote's Level ] 


The Three R’s 


In Level 1 we do 
many activities to help 
the children understand 
the value of numbers 


from 1 to 10. 


Kevin is showing the value of the 
numbers with magnetic circles. 


pes 


Let's play the "Horse Race." It 
helps us to count. 
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Mrs. Cox’ Level ] 


Weather and the Calendar 


Time is allotted every morning for discus- 
sion of the calendar and weather. They 
are important topics in the lower levels 
of Junior Junior School because they pro- 
vide opportunities for meaningful language 
and speech development and also science 


and health lessons. 


Marc Noble completes the sentence: 
Yesterday was Bete 35 


Mark Cundal places the picture and flasn 


card showing "It is snowing." in the 


pocket chart. 
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Laureen Baskerville point to Today on the 
calendar and Mrs. Cox prints it on the 
board. 


Bruce Mangiardi places the picture and 
flash card showing "It is cloudy." in 
the pocket chart. 


Leigh Mackey draws the clouds on the 
calendar. 
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Mrs. Riley's Level 1 


We made fudge. 


We put 3 tblsp. of butter and 3 tblsp. of milk 


into a pot. 


Troy put the mix into the pot. 


We melted the butter on the stove. 


We put the pot on the stove. M 
rs. Rile y 
yuo bn til 


KeVIll_ewis ae 


Ril iyGoodwib = 
Troy Bailey 


Billy stirred the fudge for 4 minutes. 


Fae) anf ea 


Kevin put the pan in the fridge. We gave some fudge to Miss Getty’s class. 
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Miss Getty’s Level 2 
The Firestation 


We went to a fire station. 


We saw a red fire truck . 


We saw a ladder. 


The ladder went up and down. 


We saw the firemen. 


The firemen went down the pole. 


Water came out. 


One fireman had a hose. 


We had on fireman hats. 


The fireman hats were black and 
red. 


Shawn Boissoneau 
Shawn Crone 
Allan Tedford 
Brian Hicks 


Robert Ginnish 
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Miss Reid’ Level 2 


January 8 was Shari’s birthday. We made a birthday cake. 


My Birthday Cake 
Miss Reid turned on the oven 
10°350°. 


Angela put the cake mix into 
a pan. 


Stephen poured in 1 cup of 
water. 


Karen put in 1 tablespoon of 
vinegar. 

We stirred it all together. 

We baked it for 35 minutes. 
We cooled the cake. 


Shari Wood 


Shari looked at the cake. 


We wrote about Shari’s birthday cake. 
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Miss Bourdeau's HH2 


Michelle, Tammy, Michael and 
Matthew are working intensely 
making their own Bar Graphs. 


Each child is doing a different graph from 


a written problem on the chalkboard. They 
must read the problem and set up the 


graph. Needless to say, they are rather 


proud of their finished product. 


Tammy, Michelle, Michael, Matthew and 
Jimmy are busy creating their own tissue 
Happy Faces. 
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Mrs. Barratt’s Level 3 


Making Things 


January 27 Mrs. Barratt’s 
class worked with some clay. 


Friday, January 27 we 
painted our clay things. 


Jeff Sexsmith is rolling some clay. 


Rejean Poirier is making a bus. 
Lisa Melnbardis, Cindy Gent and 
Andrew Byrne are watching. 


We made airplanes, cars, bowls, 
TiV 2e"s4 dogs nests,,>and birds 
eggs. We put them on a table. 
Cindy, Lisa and Julie Chan are 
standing behind the table. Tim 
Coldwell is standing by the 
table. Linda Bertrand was sick. 
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Miss Compton's Level 4 


Skittle Pool 


She drought it ta school. 


vr 


ME. 


She said, “Pocket the 


“Se nat pocket the white 


. . » Play Pool 
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Mrs. Sandford's Level 4 


Get Ready for Bruce’s Party 


. Set the table. 

. Put nine candles on Bruce's cake. 
Wash the grapes. 

Put some grapes in nine bags. 

. Make the kool-aid. 

. Cut Bruce's cake. 

. Cut the ice cream. 

. Put it on nine plates. 

. Put nine cookies on a big pkate. 


SO) Or SG sre BS Us ro 


Mrs. Sandford is lighting the nine candles 
on Bruce's birthday cake. 


Kim Blomquist is watching Elaine Gillies 
playing Donkey Party. 


Stephen Scheel and Bruce Mayer are playing 
Hands up Harry. 
December/January 1975 
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Bruce Mayer likes to color the pictures in 
his new coloring book that his mother sent 
to him for his birthday. 


A Birthday Party creates lots of ex- 
citement in our level 4. At Bruce's 
party we played games first. The 

teacher and pupils read the chart 

"Our Work for the Party." Each pupil 
chose a job. We sat at our round 
table for lunch. 


good manners at their parties. 


The pupils like 


The day after the party we built up 
our topic from questions. 
Mrs. Sandford 
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Mrs. Lynch's Level 5 


Beavers 


Mis. Lynch's Level 5 class Learned about beavers Last fall. 
On Tuesday morning, November 26, they went to a beaver pond. 
They saw the beaver pond. 

They saw many trees cut down by the beavers. 
They saw the beaver Lodge in the pond. 

They saw a beaver dam. At school they made a bulletin boand.' 
They read a book about beavers. 

The name of it was Bartholomew the Beaver. 


Fontus ane Looking at a stick cut by the 
beavers! shatp teeth. 


Mts. Lynch and the children are Looking at 
a tree cut down by the beavers. 
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Miss Buller — Level 5 


Every afternoon in H.H.5, we go to work at our “Stations.” For about one half hour, 
each child works by himself or herself at one station. Each day we change; each child 
gets a turn at each station. The children are learning to be a little independent, to read 
directions before starting their work, and are given the opportunity to learn different 
things, on their own, with a little assistance and guidance where necessary. 


Station No. 1 is a “Language Station.” 
Ricky Moroughan is studying a story 
on a filmstrip. Then he has written 
questions to answer about the story. 


Station No. 2 is a “Science Station.” 
Tammy Hannah is using the micro- 
scope. She is discovering what differ- 
ent things look like, for example, a 
piece of her own fingernail, a drop 
of water, etc. 


Station No. 3 is a “Vocabulary Sta- 
tion.” Elaine Martin is doing a cross- 
word puzzle, and is learning words 
that we use every day about winter. 


Station No. 4 is our “Listening Sta- 
tion.” We are trying to develop better 
listening skills: Here Keith Jeffery 
listened to a story on a record, then 
he is listening to the record again, 
and is using the book for a little help 
in understanding the story better. 


Statin No. 5 is our “Math Station.” 
Here, Lois Buckley is learning about 
weight. She is using some new metric 
scales to see how many kilograms a 
book weighs, a shoe weighs, Lois 
weighs, her teacher weighs, etc. Then 
she will compare certain objects. 
What weighs more, the shoe or the 
book? Who weighs less, Lois or Miss 
Buller? etc. 


Station No. 6 is our “Speech Station.” 
Timmy Hayes is using the efi mach- 
ine. He can listen to his teacher’s 
voice, then record his own voice, and 
then compare his speech to the 
teacher’s speech. 
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Mr. Dunning's Level 5/6 


Open House 


In December of 1974, Mr. Dunning and 
his ckass moved to a new portable class- 
hoom. Shortky after, they extended an 
"Open House” invitation to alk classes in 
the Junior School. 

Both teachers and students were 
greeted at the front door by Michael 
Quesnek and Vito Rubino. AL visitons 
signed a "Guest Book.” Eighty-six names 
were written in the book. Gordon Kennedy 
and Garth Townson served some punch. Paul 
Leblanc showed the teachers and students 


where to sit. ; 
The boys really had fun putting on 
the Open House and everyone seemed to have 


an enjoyable time. 


Woodwork Projects 


Dinosaur Display 


During the Fate term, Mr. Dunning's 
Level 5-6 ckass did some research into the 
history of the dinosaur as part of their 
Reading program. 

The students Learned about the sizes, 
the ckasses and habits of dinosaurs. In 
one exercise, they measured the Length of 
a dinosaur's tail pictured in the World 
Book encyckopedia. The tatl was seventy 
metres Long - akmost the entire Length of 
the Junior School. 

Mrs. Ouderkink worked for several 
weeks with the boys in Art class to create 
a dinosaur display. The display shows the 
awesome S4ze,and ferocity of some dino- 
saws, as well as thetr primeval habitat. 
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News Stories 


The stories were written on paper 
and attached to "big feet" cut out of con- 
struction paper, then put out for display. 


Last night, some boys and I watched 
television. We saw two monsters. 

The first monster was called a Big 
Foot. The Big Foot had two big feet: It 
had black and brown hair. It was three 


metres tall. 
The second monster was called the 


Loch Ness monster. It was sixteen metres 
long. It lives in the water. 


Hallowe’en Party 
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Mrs. Shannon's level 5/6 
Leisure Activities 


Mrs. Shannon's Level 5/6 Class are engaging in Leisure Activities 


when their work is completed. 


Kevin Daudlin, Sandra Lynds 
and Julie Maissoneuve are 
reading about different kinds 
of animals at the Science 
reading centre. 


Eric Staflund is using the 
xylophone to practise a song 
he has learned. The attrac- 
tion of the xylophone makes 
speech fun. 


Janice Drake, Linda Sipe, Debbie 
Hickey and Julie Maissoneuve are 
reading library books at the 
leisure reading centre. The pupils 
enjoy sitting on the rug and 
reading in their spare time. 
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Mrs. Forster's Level 6 
Reading 


Reading plays an important part in every School program. Reading instruction is not 
Limited to reading periods but goes on all day Long in conjunction with all the classroom 
activities and is ckhosely correlated with the Sckence, social studies, health, art and 
math programs. The reading program includes opportunities for developmental, functional, 
recreational and remedial types of reading. 

Here at The Sin James Whitney School we are fortunate in having a great variety of 
reading materials available to meet all Levels Of ability as well as every kind of taste, 
Anterest and purpose. These inckude readers, Supplementary readers, workbooks, Libsary 
books, children's magazines, experience charts, teacher-made materials, newspaper and 
audio-visual aids. 

The two principal aims in Level 6 are to foster a Love 0% reading in the children 
and to develop comprehension of written material. Evaluation is obtained through orak 
and written tests of such various forms as true and false exercises, Sentence completions, 
multiple choice, matching exercises, questions requiring Short on Long answers, ilLus- 
trations, dramatization and sentence sequencing. 

It 48 mportant that each child be provided with opportunities for Success. We want 
to make the reading experience a satisfying one for the child, one from which he can 
derive a sense of achievement. 


Satky Scheek here is arranging sentences in Mike Monette is writing the Long answer to 
sequence following the reading of an article a question while Cathy Trepasso answers it 
grom the World Traveler Magazine. This was onally using Visible English as well. 
prepared for use on the overhead projector, 

the Language simplified to meet the needs 

of the pupcls. 
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North Wing 


Room 275 and its inhabitants have 
seen many and varied activities since 
September. Laura, Holly, Brian, Davey, and 
Becky have for example, planted a 
garden, captured a toad, visited a 
farm, visited the mall and market, and 
participated in group brithday parties, 
as well as the usual classroom activities. 
This wide range of activities is 
designed to provide experiences from which 
language may be generated and to 
provide social exposures which 
help the children develop both 
academically and emotionally. 
The rest of the year is shaping 
up to be just as exciting and 
varied, hence we are all eagerly 
awaiting it. 
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Mr Green's Ungraded. “A” 


OUR TRIP 
TO THE 
POST OFFICE [i 


We went to the Central ; 

Post Office in December™ = 

We saw many interesting things. We went to 
the Post Office to find out what happens to a 
letter after you put it in the Mailbox. Michael 
Torres, Tommy Jacques, Larry Roy, Jimmy Hill 
and Richard Reid worked very hard on our 


map in the hall. This map shows our whole 
trip, from the school along Dundas Street, 
then up Pinnacle Street to the big grey 
Post Office. We met a very nice man 
who took us on our tour. We saw Mail-bags 
mail sorters, stamp machines, and weigh 
scales. We learned a great deal. 

We hope to go on another trip very soon. 

Mrs. Penny Green and class 
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Mrs. Thompson's Ungraded B 


Mrs. Thompson’s class (Ungraded B) is doing math drills. 


Mrs. Thompson's group, consisting of 
Debbie Scharfe, Scott Flindall and 


Donald Emond is doing a subtraction 


drill game called “Baseball.” 


Mrs. Stanley and her group, consisting 
of Carol Adams, Bruce Alguire and 


Billy Sills, are doing an adding drill 


game. 


Hopetully, these. drills will enable the pupils to calculate these math 


operations more quickly and correctly. 
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Miss Kennerly’s Aphasic 1 


Developmental Learning 


Two areas that are 

also very important 

in the learning process 

for aphasic children 

are perceptual development 
and motor development. 


Jackie, Glenda, June and John are. working 
with "Developmental Learning Materials." 


Jeffrey is !earning to skip. Theresa is trying to walk on the balance 
beam. 
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Miss Collin'’s Aphasic 2 


Building a Town 


Miss Collin’s class made a 


town. They made it from 


boxes, sticks, and paper. 


The children are Ricky Whatley, Willie 
Hoeltzel, Michele Provost, Mrs. Zebedee, 
Wayne Dungey, Brian Dinwoodie, Scot Powis, 
Craig Simpson. 


this is a town 


it is a little town 
It has taken three weeks to 
finish. The boys and girls 
have worked very hard to 


it has a school 


it has a big hospital 


complete it. 


it has many cars 
Wayne and Ricky wrote a story 


about it. it has a gas station 


it has a church 


it has an orange*store 


it has many houses 
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The Rhythm Room 
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A New Floor 


During the past summer, the men put a new raised, wooden floor in the 
rhythm room. The children really enjoy it and greatly benefit from 
it. They can feel the vibrations from the piano, drum or record 
player by standing anywhere. on the floor. We do all ‘of our work 

on this floor. Some of this work is shown in the pictures. 


Miss Cote's level 1 listen and 
feel the drum beating. Tricia 
Flindall waves her flag when 
she hears it, then puts it 
down when the drum stops. 


Mrs. Shannon's level 5/6 do a 
tambourine drill in time to a 
record. 


Miss Reid's level 2 have a rest 
after their activity. 
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Every Junior School Class looks forward to their once 
a week art class. Usually the children find a new project 
awaiting them. Some of the older classes sometimes work on 
big projects which may require several weeks of work. But 
the end results are well worth the extra time and effort. 

When Mrs. Ouderkirk chooses a project, she takes into 
consideration the children’s class level and their ability. 
Where possible she tries to correlate an art project with a 
reading lesson, a special trip, or a special topic in Social 
Studies or Science that the class may be working on in the 
classroom. 3 

Each project is chosen so that the child is developing 
a certain skill, skills such as hand-eye co-ordination, im- 
agination, relating their work to the real things, and 
learning to look at things and see their shapes and propor- 
tions. 

Each class paints once a month. Each child is encouraged 
to paint at least one figure in their picture. The Level 
1 and 2’s often use the mirror so that they can look at them- 
Selves to see all their body parts, so the emphasis is on just 
getting all the body parts in the right place. From there 
we work on showing action up to working on figures of the 
correct proportion and positioning. If you take a walk around 
our Junior School halls you will find one or more of the best 
paintings from each class displayed in a frame near their 
room, in the main lobby, in the teacher’s lounge or Mr. Reid’s 
office. 
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Senior Soccer’s Successful Season 


This year Sir James Whitney School had a sur- 
prisingly strong senior team. Donald Lapointe, who 
was the league’s best goal scorer was a tower of 
strength to the young team. Derek Masters, Gerard 
Kennedy, Steven Benn and Rodney Sheppard pro- 
vided the leadership needed. With such good young 
players as Pat Edwards, Larry Brown and Allan Mott, 
the senior team has a very promising future. 


Congratulations to all the boys on the team. You 
provided the skills, desires and sportsmanship that 
any coach would be proud of. 

Derek Masters is team captain, and Larry Brown 
the goalie. Donald Lapointe was named the most 
valuable player of the season. 

Mr. J. Wilson 


Back row: Derek Masters, Dennis Racine, 
Gerard Kennedy, Steven Benn, Peter Mora- 
weitz, Pat Edwards, Raymond Richer, Paul 
Masters, Allan Mott. Front row: Gordon 
Perchaliuk, Donald Lapointe, Larry Brown, 
Gordon Jackson, Rodney Sheppard. Absent: 
Larry Felstead, Micheal McNulty. Coach 
Mr. J. Wilson. 


SJW’s Cheering Squad 


There is a new group at Sir James Whitney. 
We have cheerleaders to support our teams. We have 
our uniforms already. The colour is blue and gold. 
We will make some shakers. We will be cheering 
for Sir James Whitney School and we are practicing 
how to do it now. We practice every Wednesday 
after school. Carol Southam, Marion Jessome, Alana 
LeBrun, Cynda Dolan, Linda Sweeney, Kathy Gibson, 
Sharon McDonald, Sherry Turner and Andrea Sp- 
ence are the cheerleaders. 

A girl from BCI, named Marion De Vries helps 
us. On November 26, we went to her school. We 
watched the BCI girls in action and we really en- 
joyed it. I think that we can learn to cheer like 
they do. I hope you will enjoy watching us. We 
want you to learn the cheers and cheer with us. 

Andrea Jane Spence 
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Enthusiastic Junior Soccer 


What the junior soccer team lacked in wins this 
year, was made up by enthusiasm. Most of the boys 
had little or no soccer experience, so it was to their 
credit that only one team beat us by more than 2 
goals. We had one tie, three close losses and one em- 
barrassment. We hope to turn the tide with more 
experience next year. With new team jackets, we 
will just have to win. 

Mr, C. Knowlton 


Back row: Ronald Rosenberger, Gary Drake, 
Steven Smith, Karl Lund, Norman Johnson. 
Middle row: John Holmes, Mark Youmans, 
Denis Bergeron, Francois Leclair, Tim White, 
Mr. Knowlton (coach). Front row: Perry 
Belleau, Ken Chan, Frankie Zanini, Jim 
Campbell. Not present: Randy Howran, Ger- 
ard Vos and David Raffler. 


Boys’ Basketball 
Some Close Games 


The senior basketball team started off the yea 
with two exciting games against Albert College. Th 
teams were evenly matched. Albert won both game 
by a slim margin. In the first game the score wa 
43-41 and in the second game the score was 61-59 
At the end of the second game the score was tie 
54-54. In the 3-minute overtime period Albert out 
scored SJW 7 to 5 to take the win. 


What an exciting way to start off the year! Th 
Senior boys played well. In both games Stephe 
Benn was high scorer with 24 and 22 points. Serg 
Primeau got many rebounds and improved his scor: 
ing in the second game by getting 11 points. Dere 
Masters, Gerard Kennedy, Don Lapointe and Rodne 
Sheppard played well as guards, Paul Masters playe 
a steady game at right forward. It is early in thi 
season and the boys are just beginning to play to 
gether as a team. We are hoping to have a goo 
year. The next time we play Albert maybe we wi 
improve enough to beat them. 

The junior team is inexperienced this year be 
cause they did not play last year. The boys are jus 
learning the game. That is part of the reason tha 
Albert College defeated them so easily. The tea 
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should improve this year if they practice hard. There 
are three teachers in training coaching the juniors 
now. They are Mr. B. Conley, Mr. P. Healey, and 
Mr. D. Tubb. Mr. Tubb coached a midget team 
in Chatham for the past two years, so we are pleased 
to have his help. 

We hope to see the Juniors win a couple of games. 
Some of the more promising players are Stephen 
Smith, Ron Rosenberger, Larry Brown, Norman John- 
son, Gary Drake, Francois LeClair and Dennis Racine. 


Hearing Impaired Oppose Proposed 
Driver Licencing Law 


by Kathleen Rex 
(Reprinted from the “Globe and Mail’) 


New regulations which could bar drivers with 
hearing problems from obtaining licences to drive 
commercial vehicles in Ontario, are drawing loud 
complaints from the deaf and the hard of hearing 
in this province. 

Richard Mackie, manager of the driver licencing 
office within the Department of Transportation and 
Communications, admitted yesterday there has been 
a flurry of letters from organizations of the deaf 
and the hard of hearing since they learned the 
driver licence regulations are on the brink of change. 
He explained the changes are being made in ac- 
cordance with Ontario’s plan to adopt the classified 
driver licence system which is already in operation 
in New Brunswick, Alberta, and British Columbia. 

For a class A licence in the new system, which 
gives authority to drive anything from a tractor- 
trailer to a mini minor, and also a class B licence 
to drive a bus or truck, a person should be able 
to get along without use of a hearing aid. 

Specifically, you should be able to hear a “forced 
whispered voice at less than five feet in the best 
ear,” Mr. Mackie said. And if tested with an au- 
diometer device, the loss in the best ear should 
be no greater than 40 decibels. 

Stanley Nahrgang of Kitchener is president of 
the Ontario Parents Council for the Deaf. In a letter 
last month to Transportation and Communications 
Minister John Rhodes, he said the council feels the 
information that may lead to the licencing of only 
those with a certain hearing level has not been 
properly researched “and will unfairly restrict com- 
petent deaf or hard of hearing persons from main- 
taining or obtaining gainful employment.” 

“The 40-decibel requirement is far too general and 
the whisper at five feet cannot possibly be a fair 
test if applied uniformly throughout the province. 
We request this section of the criteria for licencing 
of drivers be deleted until a proper in-depth study 
of the deaf driver is completed.” 

Mr. Nahrgang promised that further information 
was being gathered by the council to present to 
the minister on the subject of deaf drivers “to de- 
monstrate that the deaf driver, private or commer- 
cial, represents at worst as equal a risk as the hear- 
ing driver.” 

The Ontario Parents Council will discuss the new 
jicencing regulations and what, if any, action it will 
take at an executive meeting. 
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STUDENTS’ COUNCIL EXECUTIVE 
Left to right: Joan Jewison, Secretary; Mr. 
T. Hanrahan, Student’s Council Advisor; 
Gerard Kennedy, President and Sharon 
McDonald, 2nd Vice President. Missing are 
Raymond Richer, lst Vice President, and 
Tracey Simpson, Treasurer. 


Student Council News 


The 1974-75 students council at- The Sir James 
Whitney School was elected in June 1974. Members 
of the council are: President, Gerard Kennedy; Vice- 
President, Raymond Richer; Vice-President, Sharon 
McDonald; Secretary, Joan Jewison; Treasurer 
Tracey Simpson. 

The student council class representatives are: 7cl, 
Holly Lachance; 7cA, Greg Plant; 7cB, Lise La- 
vigue; 8cl, Joann Lawton; 8c2, Eileen Thomas; 
8cA, Joe Savoie; 9c1, Sally Baskerville; 9c3, Gerard 
Vos, Rena Daigle; 9cA, Jean Marc Madore. 

10c1, Frank Zanini; 10c2, Sandra Taylor; 10c3, 
Leslie Rout; 10cA, Shawney Berry; 10HH1, Karen 
Kennedy; 11cl, Steven Smith; 11cA, Allan Mason; 
11cB, Randy Howran; 12cl, Terry McKinney; 12c3, 
Dennis Racine; 12cA, Pat Edwards; 12cB, Chris- 
teen White; 12HH2, Ken Chan; 12HH3, David Caissie. 

13c1, Gary Lyons; 13cA, Debbie Carleton; 13cB, 
Jim C. Campbell; 13cC, Bill Spencley; 13HH1, Ken 
Corbett; 13HH2, John Martin; 13HH3, Alfred Basta- 
rache; 13HH4, Gordon Jackson; 14c1, Rod Sheppard; 
14cA, Grant Hanson. 

The student council held a meeting on October 
14, 1974. They decided on the following projects: 
Joan Jewison, James C. Campbell and Sharon 
McDonald are on the students’ pictures committee. 
Sharon McDonald, Bill Hazlitt, Tracey Simpson, Peter 
Moraweitz and Christeen White are on the Poppie 
Committee. They will give out the poppies at the 
Remembrance Day Service. 

Sharon McDonald, Joan Jewison, James C. Camp- 
bell, Terry McKinney and Dennis Racine are on the 
Christmas Card Committee. They will sell the school 
cards. 

The Sir James Whitney School student couneil is 
hoping to have an enjoyable 1974-75 school year. 
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Happy Birthday! 


We have a new program on campus this year 
under the direction of Mr. P. W. Kitcher. Here we 
see Mr. Kitcher being honored on the occasion of 
his birthday by some of the students in the pro- 
gram. Helping him blow out the candles are Davey 
Shewan, Robbie Walsh and Laura McAlpine. 

(Editor’s note: Judging from the candles we can 


only presume that the group has some more work 
to do on number concepts.) 


School Nurses Attend Symposium 


On October 8, 1974, we had the privilege of at- 
tending the seminar held at the Hotel Dieu Hospi- 
tal in Kingston. This was a most informative se- 
minar, Several well-informed speakers spoke on 
subjects relating to Nursing Pharmacology and on 
improving communication and thus trying to min- 
imize drug errors. One speaker who is a Barrister 
and a Nurse, spoke on the legal implications for Drug 
Therapy and the importance of administering drugs 
carefully. 

¢ The seminar, entitled “The Nursing Pharmacy — 
Communication ’74, A Symposium for Nurses and 
Allied Health Professionals,” was sponsored by the 
Continuing Education - Health Sciences, Hotel Dieu 
Hospital, Kingston General Hospital, Canadian So- 
ciety of Hospital Pharmacists, The Quinte St. Law- 
rence Chapter. 

The names of the participants were: Laura Legg, 
Reg. Nurse, Barr. and Sol. with Legg & Legg in To- 
ronto; Don McDermitt, B.Sc., director of Pharmacy 
Patient Care Services, Ottawa General Hospital; Wm. 
McLean, Director of Drug Information and Educa- 
tion, Ottawa General Hospital, Ottawa; Bryce Miller, 
B.Sc., director of Pharmacy, Hotel Dieu Hospital, 
Kingston; Denis Schneck, M.D., Ph.D., Clinical Phar- 
macologist, Hotel Dieu Hospital, Kingston. 

The last topic of the afternoon was on drug in- 
teractions and proved to be very interesting. One 
drug given along with another drug can alter its 
effect; incresing it, decreasing it or having a dif- 
ferent effect. A drug and dietary intake can also al- 
ter the effect of a drug. Certain foods or liquids 
are never to be given with certain drugs and this 
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is always specified. Food may also delay the absorp- 
tion of certain drugs and must be given before meals 3 
one-half to one hour before. Other drugs have to be 
given with food because they are irritating to the 
stomach. One must always read the instructions. 
Because of many drug interactions, it is important 
for us, in the Infirmary, 
1. To have parents inform us of the name of me- 
dication they send back with the children and why 
it is given. 
2. To have the residential staff inform us of the me- 
dication brought back by the students so that we can 
inform Dr. Stock. 
3. If we know what medication the students are recei- 
ving from home, this will prevent “Drug Interac- 
tion”, if it is necessary to administer other medica- 
tion here at the school, 
4. The simple medication, such as aspirin, can cause 
drug interaction if given with certain other drugs. 
This is one of the reasons why we removed aspirin 
from the residence. It is also the reason we do not 
administer aspirin or any other medication to staff 
members. There isn’t such a thing as a simple drug. 
This symposium was of great interest and everyone 
can benefit from it. 

We do hope you get something out of this resume 
and that it will ke helpful to everyone who admini- 
sters drugs. 

Mrs. F. Robinson, R.N., 
Mrs. M. J. Howe, R.N.,, 
Mrs. M. McQueen, R.N. 


Going Places 


On Saturday, November 16, the entire weekend 
occupants of Sr. girls residence were on their way 
to Toronto for the “Ice Capades”. For many weeks 
the girls had planned and talked excitedly about 
the beautiful show, and now at last the day had 
arrived. Girls and food piled into the two school 
vans. Ann (Lead Foot) Finkle was the driver of 
one van and Don Carr driver of the other. 

We stopped once at a service centre for coffee, 
pop, and other necessities, and before going to the 
Maple Leaf Gardens we toured downtown Toronto 
to admire the beautifully decorated windows of the 
big stores. Huge crowds of people jammed Yonge 
Street; the Santa Claus parade had just con- 
cluded. Too bad we missed that. We had fun 
eating our lunch in the vans, and now it was time 
to find our seats. Fortified with popcorn and candy, 
we all enjoyed the lovely costumes and the remark- 
akle skating skills of the many talented people per- 
forming. The girls loved the clowns and other co- 
medy acts. It was an impressive show. 

At 4:30 we started back to the school. Supper 
was also eaten in the vans, while we stopped for 
gas. The trip back was quiet and many weary girls 
slept most of the way. A very good time was had 
by all. 

I should mention also that we had a little visit 
with June Reilly and Donna Stewart; they are at- 
tending George Brown College in Toronto. It was 
good to see them again. 

On behalf of the girls, I would like to thank 
everyone who made this pleasant day possible. 

Mrs. M. Frost 
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Tim's Story about a Banana Peel 
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Drawing by Tim Coldwell, L3 


Tim enjoys Gtawing sequenced stories in his spare time. 
He is very creative and has a delightful sense of humor. 
Heté he has depicted a car slipping on a banana peel. 
The car crashes into the back of another car which was 
about to be towed away. The men in the tow truck are 


very surprised. 
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March 12 was the day that many of the students here at The Sir 
James Whitney School had anxiously awaited. This was the night of the 
Third Annual North/South Floor Hockey Game. Advance publicity had 
inspired each student to pick a team to support. Now the time had come 
for each team to prove their worth. 

After the opening ceremonies Dr. Demeza officially started the game 
by dropping the puck to begin the first period. From that moment until 
the last goal was scored the building vibrated with over 350 spectators 
cheering for their respective teams, 

The two goalies proved to be the strongest players in the first period 
as it ended with a score of 0-0. Early in the second period Stephen Benn 
beat the Northern goalie to open the scoring at 1-0 for the South, It was 
not until the early part of the third period that Donald Lapointe tied 
the score. Halfway through the third period Gerard Kennedy broke the 
tie giving the South the lead for the second time in the game. 

With less than four minutes remaining the Northern team’s despe- 
rate attempts proved fruitful when Derek Masters put the plastic sphere 
behind the Southern goalie, Ken Corbett, and into he mesh to tie the 
score at 2-2. The score remained the same until the end of regulation 
time. 

At the 6-minute, 30-second mark of sudden-death overtime, Donald 
Lapointe found the Southern goalie’s weakness and put the puck past 
him on the short side. The Northern fans went wild. Donald was mobbed 
by fellow teamates and fans. 

When things settled down the three stars of the game were selected 
by the special guests. The First Star: Donald Lapointe; the Second Star: 
Stephen Benn; the Third Star: Ken Corbett. 

Tradition has it that that coach of the winning team gets “thrown” 
into the showers after the game by members of his team. However, this 
year Mr. Frame, Coach of the Northern team, was “assisted” into the 
showers. 


Snow Queen of Carnival ‘75 is Marion Jessome. On 
the left is First Princess, Wanda Racicot, and to the 
right is Cynda Dolan, who is Second Princess. 


Snow King is Gordon Jackson, seen here accepting 
his award from Mr. Williams. 


WINTER CARNIVAL 


Snow King and Snow Queen 

The Sir James Whitney School’s Winter Carnival 
1975 began with a special assembly on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 17. The five Snow Queen and Snow King con- 
testants were introduced to the audience. Each Snow 
Queen entrant and her boosters put on a skit. The 
contestants were Marion Jessome, Oshawa; Cynda 
Dolan, Ottawa; Wanda Racicot, Timmins; Tracey 
Simpson, Madoc; and Susan Gibson, Hampton. The 
Snow King contestants were Gordon Jackson, Whit- 
by; Dennis Racine, Coniston; Serge Primeau, Kirk- 
land, Quebec; Michael McNulty, Belleville; and 
Ralph Baxter, Woodville. 

On Tuesday, the staff and students of the school 
voted for the Snow King, Snow Queen and the two 
Princesses. 

In the dining room on Wednesday after lunch, 
Mr. Williams announced the winners. He announced 
the Snow King first: Gordon Jackson. The First and 
Second Princesses were Cynda Dolan and Wanda 
Racicot. This year’s Snow Queen was Marion Jessome, 
The girls were crowned by last year’s Snow Queen, 
Sherry Turner, and were presented with beautiful 
flowers and a gift. 


Winter Carnival Mixed Broomball 

On Tuesday, February 18th, a team of residence 
counsellors (The Jets) locked horns with the senior 
students (The Experts) to compete for the Winter 
Carnival Broomball Championship. 

Wet conditions forced the game to be played in 
the J. G. Demeza Sports Centre. However, the 
weather did not dampen the spirits of the players or 
the spectators who filled the bleachers. 

The game was scoreless until the early part of the 
second half when Jake Doering of the “Jets” made 
a fantastic play, drawing the ‘Experts” goalie out of 
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the crease and depositing the ball behind him in 
the net. 

The “Experts” came back stronger than ever and 
half way through the period, Derek Masters took ad- 
vantage of the “Jets” goalie being well out of the net 
and placed the ball neatly into the mesh to tie the 
score at 1 to 1. 

Later in the same period a brilliant passing com- 
bination between Paul and Derek Masters resulted in 
what proved to be the winning goal. At this point 
the “Jets” didn’t appear to have the strength to 
make a comeback. 

The game ended with a final score of Senior Stu- 
dents (The Experts) 2 - Residence Counellors (The 
Jets) 1. After the traditional handshake of players 
the ‘Jets” held a short meeting to plan their strategy 
for next year’s confrontation. 

There were only two minor penalties during the 
game. One to Schauer for touching the ball with the 
broom and the other to Doering for playing too hard. 

Mr. K. Schauer 


The Volleyball Tournament 

The exuberance and amusement associated with 
carnivals certainly was in evidence during the vol- 
leyball tournament. The residence counsellors, the 
junior school staff, the senior school staff, vocational 
and pool staff, the teachers-in-training all had en- 
tries in the tournaments. 

“The Silencers,” an enthusiastic and spirited 
group of teachers-in-training were the victors. 

The success of the tournament was reflected by 
by the happy smiling faces of the staff and student 
observers and the jests, laughter and fellowship ex- 
pressed and displayed by the participants. 

Denis Newman 
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An Unforgettable Game 

Memories of that classic ice hockey series bet- 
ween Canada and Russia were renewed in February 
at the Dick Ellis Arena. 

Hi-lighting this year’s Winter Carnival Week was 
a contest between two unknown teams, the Old Stove 
League and the Rookies. 

It should be made quite clear that neither of 
these teams nor the players have attracted the at- 
tention of talent scouts from the N.H.L. or W.H.L. 
This is a pity because some unusual and unique 
talents were displayed. 

The rules were arranged in such a way that 
the men were pitted against the boys, and the wo- 
men against the girls. It was noted that the boys 
were adept at elbowing, tripping, high sticking, and 
fighting. The men were elegant, slow. overweight, 
undertrained, and dejected. The girls and women 
had a different approach altogether. Great care was 
taken to avoid such distaste as mussing up an oppo- 
nent’s hair deranging any item of clothing, and bodi- 
ly contact was restricted to a polite “pardon me” 
or “Oops! I’m sorry!” 

The skills of the players can best be assessed 
by the fact that they introduced new tactics in 
which most of them played much of the time on 
their backs with their skates in the air. Others, 
with great determination, skated without error into 
the boards to be bounced back on the ice like a 
marble in a pin-ball machine. 

Mesmerized spectators were enthralled by the 
skill, speed, and stamina of the players whose efforts 
finally resulted in a 5-4 victory for the Rookies. 
Larry Felstead, of the Rookies, could be seen skat- 
ing between Mr. Schauer’s legs to score the final 
goal, 

After the game, Tim Hanrahan, the Old Stove 
League Coach, was removed form the scene in a 
straight jacket and most of the staff hobbled to- 
wards the infirmary muttering something about 
“Team Spirit!” 

Far away in frosty Moscow, secret meetings are 
believed to be taking place among that country’s 
hockey “big shots”. They appear to be worried at 
the prospect of having to face this new threat to 
their world hockey supremacy. 


Basketball Championship 


Well, the boys did it again. On Wednesday night 
oi Carnival Week the senior boys basketball team 
unleashed an attack on the senior male staff team. 
At the end of the first half the score was 27 - 4 
for the boys. However, maturity took over and staff 
came back to be defeated by the more respectable 
score of 39 to 18. 

The game between Teacher Education and the 
Residence Counsellors was a hard fought battle, 
and a little rough under the basket. The game 
ended in a tie, 18 to 18. The three minute overtime 
period was far from a high-scoring matter. The final 
score of this game was Teacher Education 23 and 
Residence Counsellors 19. 

The stage was set for one of the most thrilling 
consolation games ever played. Such famous players 
as Stretch Taylor, Human Lung Doran, and Health 
Newman were pitted against vicious players like the 
Snake Doering, Reverend Faulkner, and Piper Mc- 
Camley. It was a well played match but the senior 
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One of the events of Carnival Week was the Basket- 
ball Tournament. Here, Serge Primeau, number 43, of 
the Senior Boys’ team, the eventual champions, tips 
the ball away from the opposing centre. 


staff came out ahead — the score 30 to 28 for the 
staff. (No hard feelings, eh, boys?) 

The championship game was played last and the 
teams involved were Teacher Education and the Se- 
nior Boys. It was a thrilling game but the youth 
and the height of the senior boys. was too much 
for Teacher Education. Special credit goes to David 
Tubb who not only played a super game for Teacher 
Education but also managed to referee two other 
games. (He is in a wheelchair now.) The. Stars for 
the boys had to be Stephen Benn, Serge Primeau, 
and Donald Lapointe. 

Summary 

Game 1: The Senior Boys, 39; Senior Staff, 18. 

game 2: Teacher Education, 23; Residence Counsel- 
lors, 19. 

Consolation Game: Senior Staff, 30; Residence 
Counsellors, 28. 

Championship Game: Senior Boys, 34; Teacher 
Education, 27. 

John Doran 


Winter Carnival Dance 
Well, after all the sports events were completed, 
the last event for the Winter Carnival was the Snow 
Queen Dance. This dance was for the students from 
Level 7 to 14. Level 7 to 9 students danced from 
7:30 to 8:30, then refreshments were served and 
then from 9:00 until 11:00 levels 10 to 14 danced. 
There were prizes given out. The Snow Queen and 
King started the dance for the senior levels. At 
11:00 the dance closed and everyone went home talk- 
ing and went to bed sound asleep. 
Peggy Holmes 
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N OUR EFFORTS to come up with an idea or theme for the editorial 

comment in this issue, we thought back over the events of the past 
month and decided to write about school spirit. It seems that this is a 
term we often use and in light of some recent activities around Sir 
James Whitney, it would at least be topical. 

However, as usual, we needed some assistance with this little pro- 
ject so went around to the school library to see what we could “dig 
up” on the subject. I could not find one single reference to school 
spirit anywhere. We readily admit that this is probably partially due 
to the fact that Mrs. Cooke wasn’t there to help us but surely some- 
one somewhere at sometime has written something on this subject. We 
looked in two of the biggest dictionaries (we assumed bigness indicated 
the most words) and although one had 15 entries under “school” and 
the other 16, no mention was made of school spirit. Everything else 
imaginable was discussed from school days to school yard to school 
bus, etc., etc. There was even a relatively long description of the ori- 
gin of school lunches! However, absolutely no mention of school spirit. 

At this point we began to wonder if there is such a thing. How- 
ever, if there are any other doubters around we can assure you that 
school spirit is alive and well and on the night of March 12 it was 
in the gymnasium of the J. G. Demeza Sports Centre. 

That was the night of our third annual North-South floor hockey 
game and school spirit was a pretty big part of that night. However, we 
are beginning to realize why we couldn’t find any reference to school spirit 
- it’s a very difficult concept to define. Is it the banners? the ribbons? 
the buttons? the game? the cheers? the cheerleaders? or the competition? 
that we saw on that night a month ago? No, I think not, although these 
can be a part of school spirit, the are merely things we do or make to 
show our school spirit. 

We must admit we did get one idea from a book that suggested that 
spirit is “that which gives life to an organism.” I suppose it can be argued 
that a school is an organism but I still think we can apply this definition 
to school spirit. Without school spirit, a school is very dead place. Let’s 
have more events like March 12! 

Really this editorial is my way of saying “congratulations” to the or- 
ganizers and participants of North-South game. Who was the winner as a 
result of that game? Everybody that was there, that’s who! 


GO NORTH, GO! GO SOUTH, GO! 
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Twins are Productive People! 


In circles of education, professional activity or 
professional development is an important aspect 
of growth. Each year, boards of education and re- 
lated institutions of learning are allotted a number 
of days, usually called Professional Activity Days, 
to increase the competence of their teachers, to 
expand their professional knowlzdge, to make 
them aware of current trends in education and to 
make them better equipped to teach and deal with 
he ever-changing and increasing fields of educa- 
‘ion. 

Educational up-dating for teachers can be 
achieved in several ways. One of these is a “work- 
shop” system, in which teachers are able to par- 
ticipate; they become the student and they do the 
learning. Another method is via seminars and lec- 
tures where new and current material is presented. 
There are guest speakers and panel discussions 
where thought-provoking ideas are subjected to in- 
tensive discussion, criticism and approval. Days are 
set aside for student evaluation and for staff meet- 
ings to sort out problems and the preparation of 
courses. Thus, we have an array of days that are 
very important and necessary, if we as teachers are 
to keep abreast and alert to the changing formats 
in the world of education. 

We are very aware of this need so that when 
our school, The Sir Jmes Whitney School (formerly 
the Ontario School for the Deaf) in Belleville had 
a P.A. Day on February 10, 1975, this was no or- 
dinary P.A. Day. With a view to trying something 
different and with the whole-hearted co-operation 
of our County Boards of Education, we attempted 
and successfully completed a “Twinning Day.” 
The purpose of this project was manifold. Many of 
our teaching staff have not had the opportunity 
to visit other schools since their teacher training. 
Most of our teaching staff had not been in a class- 
room of normal hearing pupils for years. There are 
many techniques and ideas that members of our 
staff could obtain from a teacher of a hearing class. 
It would offer a good teacher-teacher relationship. 
An opportunity would be provided to build good 
rapport and companionship between two completely 
different systems. 

Having decided upon the project, our next step 
was to have staff indicate a choice of teaching area, 
school, class and teacher if possible. The Hastings 
County Board of Education and the Hastings-Prince 
Edward Separate School Board were contacted and 
they made the necessary liaison with the principals 
and teachers, thus co-ordinating the plan so that 
on February 10, 1975, 83 teachers could be twinned 
with their buddy. 

The hearing school buddies are to pay a return 
visit at various times — some dates have already been 
arranged, and we feel, therefore, that in our Twin- 
ning Day, we reached one of our goals, gains in 
methods and ideas, interchange of techniques — and 
feel that the placing of our teaching staff into the 
hearing school environment and the reciprocal visits 
to the deaf school environment will be of inestimable 
value. The reports that we have received support this 
feeling, and the information must now be culled and 
put to use. 

A bonus from our Twinning Day is that not only 
are the teachers twinned, but several classes have 
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Nancy Compton from The Sir James Whitney School 
watches at Margaret Royle of St. Joseph’s marks 
pupil’s work. Debbie Johnson from The Sir James 

Whitney School looks on. 


twinned also, and will spend a day with each other. 
One such day planned is a swimming lesson and 
lunch together at The Sir James Whitney School. 
It appears that there is much to be gained from 
a day such as we experienced — both for the teacher, 
and ultimately of course for the pupil. , 

M. Roberts 


Residential Award: 
A Trip to Quebec City 


On Friday, February 14th, our eight Residential 
Award winners (students chosen either for improve- 
ment in residence or for consistent support of resi- 
dential program), Muriel Lalonde, Lise Linklater, 
Sandra Rotter, Janet Mawdsley, Donald LaPointe, 
Ronald Rosenberger, Perry Belleau, and Randy How- 
ran, along with eight Residence Counsellors, Mr. J. 
Frame, Mr. T. Wills, Mr. K. Schauer, Mr. B. Ross, 
Mrs. E. Weir, Mrs. M. MacDonald, Miss W. Samis 
and Mrs. M. Frost left at 3:45 for our long-awaited 
trip to the Quebec Winter Carnival. 

Dr. Demeza, Mr. Bryant, Mr. Rickaby and many 
students were on hand to see us off. The weather 
was perfect and the drive to Quebec City was en- 
joyed by all, much laughing, singing and places of 
interest pointed out and, thanks to the kitchen staff, 
a delicious supper was munchee on as we drove 
along. 

At 12:30, we arrived at “L’Institut des Sourds” 
in Charlesbourg(a subdivision of Quebec City). We 
were met by a welcoming committee and Father 
Brunnette, and shown to comfortable quarters. A 
tired group turned in shortly after 1 a.m. 

There were no problems getting anyone up in the 
morning, we had a full day planned and were eager 
to start. Father Brunnette met us at 9 and took 
us to breakfast in their cafeteria. The cooks and 
staff in the kitchen were deaf people who were ef- 
ficient and friendly. They prepared bacon and eggs 
for our group and the spontaneous sociability between 
their students and ours was good to see. The girls, 
(continued on Page 7) 
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A Day in the Life 
of Florence Lance 


Florence Lance is a student in the 13th level 
vocational program at our school. This is perhaps 
her last year here and she has been busy preparing 
for her future, Florence, like her fellow classmates, 
has a number of options to think about. She can 
return here for one more year or, if she has passed 
the battery of diagnostic tests which she wrote 
a short time ago, she can leave school as a graduate 
for Community College or employment. Her days 
have been full of activities both in and out of school 
time. Here is an outline of a typical day in Florence’s 
life here at Sir James Whitney. 

Like everyone else, Florence has to “rise and 
shine” around 7.00 a.m. and get ready for school 
which starts at 8:45 a.m. The first class, Communi- 
cation, is spent with Mrs. Halloran brushing up on 
the speech and speech-reading skills that are so 


Filing is part of Florence’s after-school job. 


important for a hearing impaired person entering 
the “hearing” world. Today, Florence is learning 
the speech and meaning of words she will encounter 
when she makes a visit to George Brown College 
in several days. 

Florence and her class spend the rest of the mor- 
ning studying vocational subjects. The boys and some 
of the girls go up to the Vocational Shops for work 
in such courses at auto body, graphic arts, furniture 
upholstering, woodwork, etc., but Florence is taking 
the more traditional girls’ vocational subjects which 
are located in the main school. She goes first to her 
typing class with Miss Mills. Florence has acquired 
a good many skills in the course, including filing, 
typing, proper business methods and familiarity with 
the machines a secretary or office worker needs to 
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Miss McIntosh is giving Florence a hand 
pinning a hem smoothly. 


use. As a result, Florence has an after-school job 
working in the Student Services Office where she 
puts her knowledge to use. 

After typing, it is time for sewing. Florence is 
working in Miss McIntosh’s class. Over the years 
she has learned to make clothes starting with simple 
patterns and reaching the point she is at today where 
she can put her skills to use on a complicated pat- 
tern and complete a dress she is making for one of 
the teachers. Along with sewing skills, Florence has 
been learning how to choose the correct styles, ma- 
terials and colours for different occasions that suit 
her own figure and colouring. Complementing this, 
Florence’s course in beauty culture emphasizes the 
important aspects of grooming, appropriate manners 
and dress for a girl in today’s society. 

After lunch, there is one more vocational class 
—- Home Economics — before a return to academic 
subjects for the final two periods of the day. In 
“home ec” today, the lesson is on making a fancy 
cake that will be served at one of the dinners the 
seniors prepare and host monthly. Under the gui- 


Florence and her classmates are cooking 
one of their delicious cakes. 
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( They are putting into practice the skills 
taught them by Miss Mary Lou Wood. 


Florence has a part time job doing 
secretarial work in the Students Servces Office. 


ae of Miss Wood, the girls soon have it ready to 
rat. 

The final two classes of the day are academic, 
giving Florence and her classmates needed practice 
in Language and Math skills. Today they are orga- 
nizing and writing an article on Celsius Day in Mrs. 
Leavey’s room and in Mr. Hanrahan’s math class the 
students are studying about integers. 

The school day over, Florence heads off to her 
part-time job which is finished at suppertime. Her 
evenings are a time for study, relaxation and fun. 
There are recreational programs in the gym and pool 
to choose from , or maybe Florence will choose a quiet 
evening watching TV or chatting with friends. 
There is a games room with plenty to do in or per- 
haps tonight it is Florence’s night-to use the laundry 
facilities. 

Altogether, Florence’s day has been a busy one 
and she is more than ready to “hit the hay” and rest 
up for the new one coming up. 

Miss P. Askwith. 
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A Trip to Quebec City (cont'd) 


in particular, were delighted with the ratio of boys 
to girls. We invited our welcoming committee to 
spend the day with us. 

We parked our vans as close to the action as we 
could get, and set out on foot the rest of the way. 
The weather was cold and clear and the accumu- 
lation of snow amazing—almost touching the roofs 
of houses. Quebec City is a quaint, beautiful city 
with so much unusual architecture, narrow, hill 
street, and crowds of friendly, enthusiastic people, 

The city was colourfully decorated for the carni- 
val. Huge figures of snowmen were everywhere and 
everything seemed ablaze with lights. The snow 
sculptures, of course, were spectacular! A huge ice 
castle was the focal point, and every animal ima- 
ginable was represented in ice. The boys and girls 
were very impressed by all this beauty and some went 
on the sky-high slide. 

Music and singing came from everywhere and by 
evening we wondered if we were the only sober 
people left in Quebec City. Horsedrawn buggies 
were the popular mode of transportation for sight- 
seeing. Souvenirs were bought by all, and we were 
certainly caught up in all the gaiety around us. 

Father Brunnette joined us for dinner at the 
lovely Chateau Frontenac, and what a treat this was 
for our students. We were very proud of them. They 
were beautifully dressed, well-mannered and were as 
elegant as the setting. All thoroughly enjoyed them- 
selves. Donald presented Father Brunnette with a 
touque and Ronald grave him an onyx pen set, which 
surprised and delighted our gracious host; he again 
assured us that their school took great pleasure in 
our visit. 

The parade later that evening was somewhat of a 
disaster for us. We could not push through the 
crowds to get a good vantage point, but the antics 
of the crowds were a “show” and the students really 
got a kick out of them! The floats we did see were 
gorgeous, 

Sunday morning was spent touring the L’Institut 
des Sourds. The school itself is large, accommodating 
approximately two hundred and fifty residential 
students, all boys. Girls do not live in residence, 
but live in foster homes in the area, and attend as 
day students. In one section of the school, they do 
have a “special” unit and in this group are many 
little girls. The school seemed not as modern, or as 
elaborately equipped as ours, but the pride their 
students have in their huge ice-skating rinks, com- 
plete with floodlights, bowling alleys, and swimming 
pool, is very evident. Their residence is stark by com- 
parison, and yet a great deal of work has been done 
by the students, to make their TV areas and smo- 
king rooms comfortable and attractive. 

Mr, Frame presented a plaque to the school on be- 
half of The Sir James Whitney School. 

After dinner, during which we were surrounded by 
staff and students, we bid a reluctant farewell to 
our charming host and the many boys who accom- 
panied us everywhere in the school. 

I must again comment on the hospitality that was 
extended to us by Father Brunnette and the stu- 
dents. A more gracious, warm, enthusiastic group 
would be difficult to find. It was a most successful 
trip by all standards, and one I’m sure the girls 
and boys will long remember. 

Mrs. M. Frost 
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A Day 
in the Life of 
Shelley Kingsman 


Special Class Department 


Shelley is a day pupil. She starts 
her school day with a bus ride to 
the Sir James Whitney School. 


Shelley’s first class is a 
i , j communication class where 
| ’ [ achievement of good communication 
ul , “4 skills is the goal. 


Math class follows, and the basic 
skills of math are drilled along with 
the necessary language. 


Language class involves 

| a) actual experiences and the 
subsequent development of language. 
b) Development of fundamental 
principles through structured 
involvement. 
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Lunch time finds Shelley 
eating in the main school 
dining room with her peers. 


After dinner Shelley goes to reading. 
Language structures, vocabulary 
and comprehension skills are 
developed. 


Learning about the school’s library 
is a very important part of Shelley’s 
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reading program. 


Shelley’s science class is designed to 
teach and investigate areas of 
interest like: weather, sound, 
animals, etc. 
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Social Studies is combined with 
Geography and today Shelley is 

j learning about a fish processing 
plant in Vancouver. 


As a follow up to the classroom 
work, Shelley’s class went shopping 
for cans of B.C. salmon. 


* Who could understand fish 

SS processing without eating some of 
= the famous fish from British 
Columbia? 


Physical Education stresses the : 
development of health skills, 7 
personal hygiene and atheletic skills. 
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Vocational 


Studies 


Vocational skills are part of Shelley’s 
afternoon program. 
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SJW Students 
in Hearing Schools 


This is the sixth year for the off-campus program 
to be in operation, with the first class opening in 
Queen Mary School in September, 1969. This class 
has been conducted from the beginning by Mrs. Lynn 
Savage. In September, 1971, a second off-campus 
class was started in Belleville. This one is located in 
the Harry J. Clarke Elementary School which is at 
the east end of the City. This class was taught by 
Mrs. Marie Dolan for the first year and by Mrs. Nora 
Brennan since that time. This year, we have ini- 
tiated a new phase of the integration program in 
that one of our students from the aphasic program 
at Sir James Whitney is integrated half-days into 
a local kindergarten program at Sir John A. Mac- 
Donald Elementary School. 

Throughout the years we have been fortunate to 
have the full co-operation of the personnel of the 
Hastings County Board of Education. The arrange- 
ments have been that our school supplies the teacher 
and classroom equipment. and Hastings County sup- 
plies the classroom and the services. 

The primary objective of this program is to enable 
the individual student to eventually return to the 
regular school program and to integrate fully with 
hearing peers without special support of our staff 
or program. If this objective is not possible then 
we try for integration with support. This sunport 
varies with the needs of the individual being inte- 
grated and the geographical location. 

Tf the student is integrated into the Hastings 
County public school system or the Hastings-Prince 
Edward separate school system, support in the na- 
ture of teacher help or tutoring can be arranged. 
If the integration is distant from the school, sup- 
port is mainly advicing the local board regarding 
how intzgration can be best achieved and arranging 
for a local contact, if such a person happens to be 
available. 

The third objective is aimed at all students, even 
those for whom integration is not possible. This 
is to allow the hearing impaired student to interact 
socially with hearing peers and become aware of 
the challenges of a hearing enviroment. 

Over the years the success rate of these classes 
has been very high. To date ten students have re- 
turned to their home area and have become full-time 
unsupported members of the regular school program. 
Two girls are now partially integrated in a local se- 
sondary school program with support. For three 
other students it was decided that integration into 
the regular stream was not the answer and they 
returned to Sir James Whitney to complete their 
educational program here. 

W.A.W. 


Integration at Kindergarten Level 


Ricky Whatley is an eight-year-old from Peter- 
borough who entered our Aphasic classes three and 
a half years ago. His progress through our program 
was fast and steady, and in November of 1974, Ricky’s 
teacher, Miss D. Collin, suggested that it would bene- 
fit Ricky’s oral language to be partially integrated 
into the regular school system. The Sir J. A. Mac- 
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Donald Public School agreed to accept Ricky into 
their afternoon Kindergarten class, taught by Mrs. 
Helen Smith. 

It has turned out to be an ideal arrangement, 
and Ricky spends his mornings in the Sir James 
Whitney Aphasie program, and he spends his after- 
noons learning and playing with boys and girls in 
the regular Kindergarten program. Mrs. Smith is an 
enthusiastic teacher who looked forward to Ricky 
joining her afternoon group. She says that he 
is fitting in well and that he was readily accepted 
by the other children. 

No part of the regular kindergarten program is 
changed for Ricky. He is expected to respond and 
to adapt himself to new experiences as are the other 
children. He is a hard working, enthusiastic child 
who is proving that, if properly placed at an early 
age, special disability children can be helped. 

In the picture, Ricky is surrounded by his class- 
mates, Mrs. Smith’s class at Sir J. A. MacDonald 
Public School. 

Miss D. Collin 


Off-Campus Class for Seniors 


The senior off-campus program involves six stu- 
dents - three who are integrating at the elementary 
level and three at the secondary level. The senior 
class is located at Harry J. Clarke Public School, 
conveniently close to Moira Secondary School. 

At present the three elementary students are tak- 
ing some subjects in the Grade 5 and 6 programs, 
while the secondary students are registered in Grade 
9 courses and return to Harry J. Clarke to complete 
some elementary courses such as Mathematics and 
Language. Needless to say this demands a good deal 
of flexibility in scheduling. Trying to co-ordinate 
a flip-flop timetable in the secondary school with 
a Grade 5 and 6 elementary program and a Sir 
James Whitney bus schedule can be frustrating, par- 
ticularly when one or another of these schedules 
breaks down — not an unheard-of experience. How- 
ever, we are fortunate to have classroom teachers 
in both schools who are extremely understanding 
and encouraging, as well as a classroom assistant, 
Miss Pat Shaver, who is assigned to the senior class 
half-time. 
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It was not an easy task last summer for Mr. 
McKinney, Guidance Teacher at Moira Secondary, 
to work out a program so that the secondary stu- 
dents could take their subjects in one block of time 
in order to limit the trips between the schools to 
one a day. This is an essential time-saving schedule 
but unfortunately Kevon is out of the unit when the 
girls come in and vice-versa. This means that the 
three senior students can rarely be grouped together 
for their subjects at Harry J. Clarke and are usually 
in the classroom at the same time as the elemen- 
tary group. Since the secondary students derive the 
necessary fresh air and relaxation from their sprint 
between the schools and consider themselves too 
mature for elementary recess periods, we have sched- 
uled this as instructional time for them. However, 
the elementary students follow the regular elemen- 
tary school schedule. This tends to keep the teacher 
very active in making the most of every moment 
that each student is available for instruction. 


One must learn to accept the fact that there 
is no way of presenting the whole program for each 
grade to each student. The essential thing is to 
enable each child to become an independent learner 
and hope that maturation and motivation will fill 
in the gaps. Strangely enough this really happens 
if there are enough supportive resources available 
to the student. 

We are most fortunate in having ideal classroom 
teachers at Harry J. Clarke School and Moira 
Secondary and especially fortunate with Mr. McKin- 
ney’s guidance and encouragements. 

Mrs. Nora Brennan 
Senior Off-campus Class 


“.. . just like all the other kids!” 


“Teaching a hearing impaired child isn’t easy— 
but, neither is being a hearing impaired child.” 

One of the strongest arguments I can advance in 
favour of integration of handicapped children with 
“normal?” children is a statement made to me by a 
9-year-old hearing impaired girl, when she first 
came to Queen Mary. “Now I’m not different 
— I’m just like all the other kids.” And by gosh she 
almost was. She learned like the other kids, slower 
at first but eventually just as rapidly She played 
like other kids, taking all the regular knocks and 
blows, and giving them, talking with others, lis- 
tening to others. She was “just like other kids”. 

In order for the child to be “just like other kids”, 
it was necessary for the teacher to be just like other 
teachers. She became a full fledged member of our 
staff with all the privileges — social, staff, supplies, 
equipment, and all the reponsibilities — recess duty, 
assembly duties, and reports. 

As well, when the hearing impaired children are 
integrated she must be willing to accept Queen Mary 
children into her class. 

We integrate children when we feel that the child 
can accomplish the work as well as some children in 
the regular class. Usually children are integrated in 
this order: P.E., Art, Social Studies, Science, Math, 
English. The child gets preferential treatment only 
in seating position in the classroom. Otherwise the 
only help the child gets from her teacher is the help 
any other child in the classroom gets. 
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A teaching assistant plays an important role in 
this class. In many ways it is like the old rural 
school. The children range from a Grade one to a 
Grade six level. Each needs a lot of individual help, 
more help than can be given by an unassisted 
teacher. The teacher’s aide is a necessity in order 
that the class can operate most efficiently. 

The staff of the host school must be ready to ac- 
cept these children. They must realize that these 
children have the same range of abilities, emotions, 
skills and needs as hearing children. The ARE normal 
children in all ways except in hearing and the educa- 
tional and social problems connected with not hea- 
ring. 

“Teaching a hearing impaired child isn’t easy— 
but, neither is being a hearing impaired child.” 

Mr. Ron Caswell, 


Six Years of Success 


1975 marks the sixth year of the hearing im- 
paired unit at Queen Mary Public School. There 
have been many big and small successes in these 
six years, accompanied by lots of problems, of course. 
However, all in all, the environment has provided 
a great opportunity for hearing impaired children 
to “grow” mentally and socially. 

This year, the pupils range in age from seven to 
12 years, functioning at grade levels of 1 to 3-4. 
There is also a great variation in hearing losses 
ranging from moderate to profound. The pupils with 
more hearing usually have to make less effort to 
gain success socially and academically, but on the 
whole we have found that those pupils with more 
profound losses are extremely willing and motivated 
to produce the extra effort necessary for success. 
Almost without exception, those pupils are the hard- 
est workers in class. 

The children are integrated according to their 
ability to cope with certain academic areas. The 
major aim, of course, is total integration. Some 
pupils will attain this goal in time due to attitude, 
home environment and ability. Some will attain par- 
tial integration usually at least Art, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Math. However, even successful partial 
integration can contrikute a great deal to a pupil’s 
developing self-confidence regarding functioning in 
a “normal environment. 

The social benefits are many from this type of 
program. Our pupils have been or are taking part 
in house league sports (soccer, floor hockey, 
and volleyball) and other clubs, such as folk-danc- 
ing. The teachers at Queen Mary certainly go that 
extra distance to make sure our hearing impaired 
students are included in these activities. This in- 
volves scheduling games or practices at times when 
day students can take part. 

Overall, we feel that the unit is a success in 
many ways. The normal-hearing are also learning 
that the hearing impaired students are just the 
same as they are only they have a communication 
problem. The hearing impaired children are deriving 
great benefits from the situation which will help 
them grow into more confident, happy, and success- 
ful individuals. 

Mrs. Lynn Savage. 
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The Senior Basketball Team 


The highlight of the year for the Senior Basket- 
ball team was their close win of the Championship 
of the Winter Carnival Basketball tournament. It was 
played on Wednesday, Feb. 19 after school. The other 
three teams were the Residence Counsellors, the 
Teachers, and the Teachers in Training. The Senior 
Boys defeated the Teachers in Training in a close 
game. 

During the season we did not win any league 
games. However, each boy improved his skills. We 
hope to do better next year because we have some 
good junior boys with a lot of potential. 

Mr. T. McDonald 


Junior Basketballers Hopeful 


Several boys showed an interest in playing bas- 
ketball this year, so the Sir James Whitney School 
had a junior team entry this year in the local High 
School league. This provided these boys with an op- 
portunity to practise their skills and to meet stu- 
dents from many other schools. The boys looked 
forward to these outings with great enthusiasm. 

If our successes were measured in terms of games 
won, then it could be said that we were not a success. 
However. all of the boys have improved their ba- 
sketball skills considerably and I am sure they will 
be an asset to our team next year. The boys dis- 
played excellent sportsmanship throughout the sea- 
son. We can be very proud of the conduct of these 
young men. 

Hopefully, the enthusiasm shown this year will 
grow so that The Sir James Whitney School can look 
forward to a spirited basketball team next year. 


Playoff Volleyball 


For elementary school sports events Hastings 
County is divided into 6 A.S.G. groups. Each A.S.G. 
group is composed of a number of public schools 
which send their pupils to one of the six high schools 
in the county. Our levels 5, 6 and 7 boys’ and girls’ 
volleyball teams played against teams from Sir John 
A. Macdonald Public School in our A.S.G. final. 

The game was played at our school. Our girls’ 
team lost two games straight in a 2 out of 3 games 
final. We won the first game 15 to 10. We dropped 
the second game by a very close score, 16 to 14. 
In the deciding game, we lost 15 to 1. We also lost 
a chance to play in the County Volleyball Tourna- 
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ment. There is only one thing left to say, “Sir 
John A., we'll beat you next year!” 

D. Potts, 

Phys. Ed. Teacher 


SIR JAMES WHITNEY’S OWN: ITH BELLEVE.LE 
BROWNIE PACK 


The Sir James Whitney School has nearly always 
had a Brownie Pack of its own. This year it was 
re-opened, and the llth Belleville Pack is well on 
its way. We have 15 girls ranging in age from 7 
years to 10 years. They are an active and eager 
group who attack the program with vigor. It takes 
us a little longer to finish some tests because we 
need more visual materials, but very few of the 
tests are changed. The girls are expected to prog- 
ress despite their handicap, and they are doing a 
fine job. 

Like any other meeting, our one and one-half 
hours are filled with a mixture of play, work and, 
crafts. Since our three leaders are employed at The 
Sir James Whitney School (two are teachers and one 
is a residence counsellor) communication in the 
pack is maintained by Visible English, a combination 
of fingerspelling and oral speech. 

Two other girls from the aphasic classes attend 
a regular Brownie Pack meeting once a week, and 
have done so for about three years. The girls are 
accepted and function as integral part of the hear- 
ing Brownie group. 

Leaders of the Brownie Pack are Miss D. Collin, 
Brown Owl; Miss F. Wilson, Tawny Owl; and Miss 
D. MacDonald, Snowy Owl. 


Coffee House Party 


On Saturday night, February 16th, the Senior 
boys held a Valentine Party in the Coffee House 
with all the senior boys and girls and some coun- 
sellors, 

Mr. Cassidy showed us some Laurel and Hardy 
movies which were funny. We had a record player 
and we danced until lunch time. 

The buffet table was set with a Valentine table- 
cloth and red candles. Mrs. Scott and some senior 
boys made sandwiches, chocolate cake and cookies. 
We were proud that everyone told us we had made 
a good lunch and they thanked us for a good time. 

Alfred Bastarache 
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Teacher 
Education Centre 


New 
Teacher of 
the Deaf 
Specialists 
1975 


Miss Janice Kenney Kirkor Bagh Miss A. McKercher 


Miss Janice Kenney 

Miss Kenney is from London, Ontario. She is a recent graduate of the 
University of Western Ontario and London Teachers’ College. Janice is 
looking forward to teaching at The Robarts School in London. 


Kirkor Bagh 

Mr. Bagh immigrated to Canada with his family in 1974. He was educated 
in American University of Beirut and in Haigarian College, Beirut. He 
received his M.A. degree in special Education from H.C. Since 1966 he 
taught deaf students in Institute for Armenian Blind and Deaf, Lebanon. 
He would like to teach in the Senior School, in Milton, and he intends to 
become a Canadian citizen. 


Miss Anne McKercher 

Miss McKercher worked with deaf retarded children in Huronia Regional 
Centre, Orillia before she came to the Teacher Education Centre. She was 
educated at the Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville and then Gallaudet 
College. She hopes to teach at The Sir James Whitney School next year. 


Miss M. Gilbert 


Mrs. P. Omarali Paul Gillespie 


Ms. Larraine Dowe Ross Fletcher 


Mrs. Phirosa Omarali 

Mrs. Omarali is a graduate of the Toronto Teachers’ Col- 
lege. She taught for six years with North York Board of 
Education. Phirosa hopes to join the staff of the Metro 
Toronto School for the Deaf next year where she would 
like to teach Home Economics. 


trained teacher with four years experience, having worked 
for both the Peterborough and the Scarborough Boards of 
Education. He is looking forward to joining the staff of The 
Sir James Whitney School in Belleville. 


Ross Fletcher 

Mr. Fletcher has taught for the Toronto Board of Edu- 
cation for the last ten years, most recently at the Island 
Natural Science School. He is to teach next year at the 
Metropolitan Toronto School for the Deaf. 


Ms. Larraine Dowe 

Ms. Dowe is a graduate of Ottawa Teachers’ College. She 
taught primary school for three years in Halton County. 
During that time she obtained her degree from Carleton 


Uni ity. 
versity. She will be teaching at Belleville next year. Miss Marcia Gilbert 


Paul Gillespie 

Mr. Gillespie is from Wolfe Island, Ontario. He attended 
Peterborough Teachers’ College and is currently working on 
his B.A. at the University of Toronto, Mr. Gillespie is a 
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Miss Gilbert is a graduate of London Teachers’ College. 
She taught in Picton her first year and Cedar Springs 
with deaf retarded children her second year. She will join 
Milton staff next year. 
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New Teacher of the Deaf Specialists 1975 


Miss K. Umemoto Miss A. Lovett 


Miss Kathy Umemoto 

Miss Umemoto has been with the Scarborough Board of 
Education for eight years and will be involved with deaf 
or hard-of hearing classes in either Toronto or Scarborough. 


Miss A. Lovett 


Miss Patricia L. Ingham 

Miss Ingham is a graduate of the Primary School Spe- 
cialist Course at Hamilton Teachers’ College. She received 
her B.A. in psychology from the University of Guelph, 


? A. , 
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Miss V. Herman Mrs. J. Oldridge 


Miss Virginia Herman 

Miss Herman graduated from London Teachers’ College 
and Waterloo Lutheran University. She has had pre- 
vious: experience as a Residence Counsellor with the Mil- 
ton School, She will be teaching at The Robarts School 
in the fall. 


Mrs. JoAnne Oldridge 

Mrs. Oldridge is from Guelph, Ontario and will be join- 
ing the staff of The Ernest C. Drury School in Milton next 
year. She is a graduate of the University of Western 
Ontario and Althouse College of Education in London. 
Her interest in deaf education was aroused by half a year’s 
experience in the Intermediate School in Milton. 


Kathleen MacEwen 

Ms, MacEwen is from Maxville, Ontario. She is a graduate 
of McArthur College of Education, Kingston. Kathy has 
done volunteer work with handicapped children, and also 
with hearing and speech impaired children and adults in 
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Miss P. L. Ingham 


Kathleen MacEwen 


Gene Nancoo Miss E. N. Soogrim 


and is looking forward to working at The Ernest C. Drury 
School next year. 


Gene Nancoo 

Born in Trinidad, W.I. came to Canada in 1969. Have 
taught with the Toronto Board. Interested in education 
for the deaf. Wilt be teaching for the Toronto Board. 


Miss Elsie N. Soogrim 

Miss Soogrim was born in Trinidad, W.I. She attended the 
University of Ottawa in Ottawa and the Ontario College 
of Education in Toronto. She has been teaching with Ren- 
frew County Board of Education since 1970. She will be 
teaching at The Ernest C. Drury School in Milton. 


William Conley 


the speech therapy unit at the Kingston General Hospital. 
Ms. MacEwen is also interested in Guidance Counselling. 
She is looking forward to teaching in Belleville next year. 


William Conley 

Mr. Conley is from Belleville, Ontario. He is a graduate of 
Ontario School for the deaf and attended Gallaudet Col- 
lege. He is continuing to take courses in Master of Educa- 
tion of the Deaf at Western Maryland College. William is 
one of the first hearing impaired teachers to be trained in 
Ontario. He has had previous experience as a residential 
counsellor. William is looking forward to teaching at The 
Sir James Whitney School in Belleville next year. 


Pat Skinner 

Ms. Skinner is originally from Guelph. She is a graduate of 
the University of Waterloo and Ottawa Teachers’ College. 
Between University and Teachers’ College, Ms. Skinner spent 
two years working in Angola, Africa. She is looking forward 
to settling in the Ottawa area and teaching at Centennial 
School, next year. 
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New Teacher of the Deaf Specialists 1975 


John Sliekers Ms. K. Mackinnon 


John Sliekers 

Mr. Sliekers is from the Brockville area, but has lived 
in Belleville for the last two years. He is a graduate of Uni- 
versity of Ottawa and MacArthur College at Queens. He 
has held several interesting positions during the last two 
years. He will be teaching in Milton next year. 


Ms. Kathleen Mackinnon 

Ms. Mackinnon hails from Calgary, Alberta where she did 
her undergraduate work at University Calgary in Anthro- 
pology. She is a graduate of Althouse College of Education 
in London. Ms. Mackinnon hopes to teach Jr. School 
in London next year. 


Brent Paul 
Mr. Paul is from Smiths Falls, Ontario. He is a graduate of 
London Teachers’ College and obtained his B.A. from the 


Miss P. A. Jeles 


Anne Butler 


Miss Pearl Anne Jeles 

Miss Jeles is originally from Waterford, Ontario. She is a 
graduate of the University of Western Ontario, and Alt- 
house College of Education. She will be teaching next year 
at The Robarts School in London. 


Anne Butler 
Miss Butler is from Toronto, where she attended teacher's 
college. She taught for two years in Midland, Ontario. 


Anne hopes to teach in the junior school in Milton next 
year, 


Miss Gail Dent 

Gail is a graduate of Peterborough Teachers’ College. Ori- 
ginally from the Belleville area, she has worked with nor- 
mal nursery school children, as well as with mentally 
retarded children, in a private home and as a supply teacher 
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Brent Paul 


Miss Gail Dent 


Ea: 


Miss s. Cemmell 


David Cronhielm 


University of Western Ontario, He was teaching last year 
for the Middlesex County Board of Education. Brent is 
looking forward to teaching in London next year at The 
Robarts School. 


Mrs. Susan Gemmell 

Mrs. Gemmell attended McArthur College, Queens Uni- 
versity and University of Guelph. Originally from Etobicoke, 
she has been living in the Belleville area for the last two 
years. She hopes to teach at The Sir James Whitney School 
next year. 


David Cronhielm 

Mr. Cronhielm is from Toronto and has had eight years 
teaching experience with the Toronto Board of Education. 
He is looking forward to joining the staff at Metropolitan 
Toronto School for the Deaf next year. 


Miss K. Teichgraf Larry Makinen 


at William R. Kirk School, Belleville. Gail hopes to teach in 
one of the special class levels in Belleville next year. 


Miss Karin Teichgraf 

Miss Teichgraf is from Niagara on-the-Lake, Ontario. She 
attended Brock University and the St. Catharines Teachers’ 
College. Miss Teichgraf is bilingual and spent two years 
teaching Physical Education and Math in Dusseldorf, 
Germany. After this year she will be teaching at the 
Junior school level for the Lincoln County Board of Educa- 
tion in St, Catharines. 


Larry Makinen 

Home town is Kenora, Ontario. He has a B.A. in Psycho- 
logy, University of Waterloo; Bachelor of Education, Uni- 
versity of ‘Western Ontario, (Counselling and English), 
and is looking forward to teaching at The Robarts school 
in London next year. 
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New Teacher of the Deaf Specialists 1975 


Nancy Yoder Julianne Dawnes 


Nancy Yoder 

Miss Yoder is originally from London, Ontario. She majored 
in Psychology at the University of Western Ontario and is 
a graduate of Althouse College of Education. She is looking 
forward to teaching at The Robarts School in London 
next year. 


Julianne Dawnes 

Mrs. Dawnes came to Canada in 1973 from Poland, Ohio. 
She graduated from Marietta College, Ohio, and did her 
teacher training at the University of Toronto. She is looking 
forward to teaching at The Robarts School in London 
next year. 


Ruth Morris 
Mrs. Morris, from Hillier, Prince Edward County is looking 
forward to joining the staff of The Sir James Whitney 


Doug Beath Miss Janis Jeffrey 


Doug Beath 

Mr. Beath is from London, Ontario. He attended London 
Teachers’ College and Ontario College of Education. He 
has taught industrial art at the intermediate level in Galt 
for the past four years, He will be teaching at The Robarts 
School in London. 


Miss Janis Jeffrey 

Miss Jeffrey is a graduate of Toronto Teachers’ College. 
She taught two years in White River, Ontario, and one 
year with the Hastings Board of Education. Miss Jeffrey 
hopes to teach at the Junior School level next year in 
Belleville, 


Ms. Barbara Siborowski 

Ms. Siborowski was born in Pennsylvania took her B.A 
in French at New College in Florida and then came to 
Canada, After a year of post-graduate education in Ling- 
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Ruth Morris 


Ms. B. Siborowski 


Christiaan Pleizier 


Jim Weir 


School next year. Her special interest is in the area of 
Home Economics, and she has been involved with this 
field during the past seven years at Pinecrest School in 
Bloomfield. Mrs. Morris has taught all elementary grades, 


Jim Weir 

Mr. Weir has been with the Toronto Board of Education 
for eight years. He is looking forward to further exper- 
jences in deaf education. 


Christiaan Pleizier 

Mr, Pleizier comes to us from the Peel County Board of 
Education where he taught at the senior level for four 
years. He is a graduate of Queen’s University and McArthur 
College of Education. He also has a Specialist Certificate 
in Guidance, He is looking forward to teaching at the 
Belleville school next year. 


Herb Goldie 


Ms. L. Thompson 


uistics at the U. of T. she became interested in language 
problems. She is looking forward to teaching at The 
Ernest C. Drury School next year. 


Herb Goldie 

I am from Toronto. For the last five years I have been 
a special education co-ordinator for Toronto Board of 
Education. I am a graduate from York University and 
have an M.Ed. from O.1.S.E. (Special Education). I have 
been the principal of the Saturday morning classes. I 
am looking forward to joining the staff at Metropolitan 
School for the Deaf. 


Ms. Linda Thompson 

Ms. Thompson is from Belleville. She attended London 
Teachers’ College and is a graduate of Trent Univerisity. 
Linda would like to teach at the Junior School level next 
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New Teacher of the Deaf Specialists 1975 


Robert Gowen 


Tom Friesen 


Tom Friesen 

Mr. Friesen is from Stoney Creek, Ontario. He taught in 
Senior School at The Roborts School in London for one 
year. He looks forward to returning there to teach next 
year. 


Robert Gowen 

He was born in Toronto and after a number of years of 
alternating formal education with work experience graduated 
in Liberal Arts from Sir George Williams University, Mon- 
treal. He taught in two highschools, one in Bancroft, On- 
tario and one in Pickering Township. For the past six years 
he has worked as a counsellor with the Etobicoke Board 
of Education, Toronto, visiting students who experienced 
difficulty in getting along in life. He will be teaching in 
Toronto next year, 


Ms. Judith Jordan 
Ms. Jordan is a graduate of the University of Western 
Ontario. After teaching for the London Board of Edu- 


+ 


Miss D, Johnston John Barry 


David Tubb 

Mr, Tubb hails from Ridgetown, Ontario. He is a gra- 
duate of the University of Waterloo and London Teachers’ 
College. He has no previous teaching experience and will 
be going to The John Robarts School next year. 


Ms. Jill Kitson 

Ms. Kitson is from Windsor where she taught English and 
Remedial Reading at the intermediate and senior level for 
four years. Ms. Kitson is looking forward to teaching at the 
Intermediate level next year in Milton. 


John Barry 
Hometown Sarnia, Ontario. Graduate of University of 
Western Ontario 1972, Bachelor of Education 1973, Althouse 
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Ms. Judith Jordan 


Ms, Jill Kitson 


Mrs. Anne Askley Pat Healey 


cation for a year she returned to Toronto to the North 
York Board of Education. Judith has experience in teach- 
ing primary aged emotionally disturbed children. Ms, Jor- 
dan will be teaching at the Metropolitan School for the 
Deaf next year. 


Mrs Ann Askley 

Mrs Askley is from Toronto. She has taught for three 
years for the Scarborough Board of Education and has 
taught for two years in Ghana, West Africa. Next year 
she will be teaching in a secondary school for the Toronto 
Board of Education. 


Pat Healey 

Pat Healey is from Tweed, Ontario. He has been teaching 
at the junior level for the nast three years in Belleville. 
He attended London Teachers’ College and is a graduate 
of Queen’s University. Pat plans to teach at the Senior 
level next year, in Belleville. 


David Tubb John Murphy 


College of Education, specializing in Biology and History. 
Next year he will be teaching in The Robarts School in 
London. 


Miss Debbie Johnston 

Miss Johnston from Croton, Ont, is a graduate of Gal- 
laudet College, Washington, D.C. She had previous exper- 
ience as a residence counsellor for two years in Milton and 
London. She will be teaching in The Robarts School, London 
next year. 


John Murphy 

Graduate, Carleton University and Ottawa Teachers’ Col- 
lege. Looking forward to teaching Junior school at Milton, 
Famous for announcing crow season. 
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Childhood Autism 


by Mr. J. Doran 

Mr. John Doran is a teacher of special classes in the 
senior school. His interest in autism was the direct result 
of contact with an autistic child. One of the Queen’s 
University extension courses, which Mr. Doran is taking, 
Abnormal Psychology, formed the basis for part his re- 
search contained in this paner. Additional information 
comes from a book “The Small Outsider” by Joan Martin 
Hundley. 

This paper was written in the hope of promoting a bet- 
ter understanding of his student’s problem within the 
special class area. We thank Mr. Doran for this paper, 
and we hope it is of interest to you. 


The Sir James Whitney School is a school in- 
volved in change. No longer are our classes filled 
with children with one handicap (i.e. deafness), but 
now we are a centre for multiply-handicapped chil- 
dren. In my room this year I have come in contact 
with an “autistic child.” Perhaps the following resume 
of my readings, observations and lectures will be of 
some help to those teachers, counsellors and other 
staff who have to deal with this child. 

There are two main psychotic disorders in child- 
hood, childhood schizophrenia, and childhood autism. 

Childhood schizophrenics display much the same 
symptoms as adult schizophrenics. However, a large 
number of symptoms have keen recorded for autistic 
children. 

Kanner, a child psychologist, describes some of 
the symptoms a grouv of “svesial” children had 
in common. The symptoms included such descriptive 
words as: 

— aloof, withdrawn, 

— no relationship with people 

— isolated, seemingly by choice 

— interact with objects 

— people seem to be objects to them. 


Observations and results from Kanner’s Study 

are: 

— Autism is much more apparent in males — 80 
per cent more; 

— more autistic children were first-born; 

— from their history it has been determined that 
complications of birth and pregnancy have no 
effect on them. 


General Appearance and Family 

The child appears cold, formal, bookish, humour- 
less, detached from surroundings and unemotionally 
objective. 

The parents of autistic children are of no par- 
ticular type. Mental illness or the history of mental 
illness within the family is no different. 

As an infant the child is healthy and alert after 
birth but develops problems in routine training. 
Often these children fail to respond visually to par- 
ents and do not seem loving or responsive to affec- 
tion. The child fails to make anticipatory movements 
and will not follow people with his eyes. 

Autistic children have an obsessive desire for 
sameness and any change in environment or routine 
will cause a reaction. Their play is repetitive and 
they are not conscious of anything or anyone out- 
side their object of attention. 
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A complete absence of speech development is a 
typical symptom, or only a high monotone speech 
pattern develops with references to “self” in the 
third person. Often if speech is developed it remains 
“echo speech” with no comprehension of language 
or thought transfer. 

Autistic children look intelligent and test average 
in many areas. 

Bettelheim, another interested psychologist, sum- 
marized several conditions typical of autistic child- 
dren: 1. gross and sustained impairment with adult 
relationships; 2. pathological preoccupation with 
sameness; 3. muteness or severe speech disorders 
(echo speech); 4. a background for apparent retar- 
dation with islands of normality (ex. good memory). 
Symptoms 

Symptoms to look for are: a) children appear to be 
unresponsive to sound; b) meaningful patterns of 
visual and oral pattern are weak; c) tactile pat- 
terns are good; d) evidence of visual distortion such 
as lack of ground and figure perception. 

Bettelheim’s follow-up study showed that the ma- 
jority of these children are much the same by 
adolescence and are institutionalized, The rest remain 
socially withdrawn. 

Bettelheim concluded that the disturbance in 
ability to reach out was due to an emotionally sterile 
upbringing, but from family studies this conclusion 
has been proven false. 

Kolvin’s Study 

Kolvin, a psychologist, became interested in obser- 
vations he made related to apparent differences 
in the times of the onset of the autistic symptoms, 
discovered that the onset of autistic symptons ap- 
pears by age two years or not until after age five 
years. There are no autistic symptoms developed 
between these two groups. Several differences 
in the late and early onset groups have been re- 
corded. 


Early Onset Late Onset 


1, There were more 1. Thought disorders were 
psychological problems more common in late 


in the home. onset group. 

2. The early onset group 2. Hallucinations were more 
avoided eye contact the common in late onset 
most. (ex. laughing). 

3. Speech delay was more 3. Mothers of late onset 
common in early onset group showed higher rates 
group. of introversion, suspicion, 

4. Noise sensitivity more illogical thinking. 
common in early onset 4. 12 per cent of the family 
group. histories showed severe 


5. Repetitive actions more psychosis and most fre- 
common in early onset, quent was schizophrenia. 

6. Family history of 5. When late onset autism 
psychosis almost non- was accompanied by 
existent. epilepsy they had seizures 

7. Brain damage more many years before the 
promiment (E.E.G.) in oncoming psychosis. 
early onset group. 6. 3 per cent of late onset 

8. Epilepsy more common in group had 1.Q. of 50 and 
early onset group and under or not testable. 
appeared after autistic 7. The late onset autistic 
symptoms. symptoms of thought 

9, 52 per cent of the early disorders and halluci- 
onset group had I.Q.s of nations are similar to 
under 50 or not testable. adult schizophrenics. 


In 1961 a working party in the United Kingdom 
set out nine criteria for diagnosing infant autism. 
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1. Gross and sustained impairment of emotional 
Telationships with people. 

2. Apparent unawareness of his own personal iden- 
tity to a degree inappropriate to his age; for ex- 
ample, self-directed aggression. 

8. Pathological preoccupation with particular ob- 
jects or certain characteristics of them without re- 
gard for their accepted functions; for example, spin- 
ning everything that can be spun. 

4. Sustained resistance to change in the environ- 
ment and the striving to maintain or restore same- 
ness. 

5. Abnormal perceptual experience (in the absence 
of discernible organic abnormality) ; for example, in- 
sensitivity to pain. 

6. Acute excessive and seemingly illogical anxiety 
as a frequent phenomenon, 

7. Speech either lost or never acquired or showing 
failure to develop beyond a level appropriate to an 
earlier age; for example, phrases may convey no 
sense—may be echo speech. 

8. Distortion in mobility patterns; for example, 
overactivity, rocking and spinning. 

9. A background of serious retardation in which 
islets of normal or near normal or exceptional intel- 
lectual function or skill may appear. 

Two of these characteristics are common to all 
autistic children, numbers 1 and 7. Some of these 
points are present in non-autistic children and the 
diagnosis is a matter of degree. Care must also be 
taken when interpreting these symptoms. 

There is no real consensus of opinion among ex- 
perts. Some think that autism is a variety of schi- 
zophrenia, some think that the symptoms can be 
attached to children with different problems, rang- 
ing from schizophrenia to mental retardation. Dif- 
ferent researchers may indeed be working with dif- 
ferent kinds of children. 

Distinguishing factors between autism and schizo- 
phrenia: 

1, The sex ratio is different, with about four au- 
tistic boys to every autistic girl. 

2. A high proportion of parents of autistic children 
are of superior intelligence and socio-economic sta- 
tus, while parents of schizophrenic children come 
from all groups and classes. 

3. Mental subnormality is more common among 
autistic children than in schizophrenics. 

4, Delusions and hallucinations are rare in autistic 
children while they are common in schizophrenics. 


Summary 

Presumably, some children are born with a disposi- 
tion towards autism, which is realized under cer- 
tain conditions. Perhaps all children could become 
autistic, but some succumb more easily than others. 
Frequently mothers are able to say from the first 
time they hold their babies that the babies are“dif- 
ferent”, do not respond normally. However to outside 
observers their pattern of development is not ob- 
viously abnormal until some stress situation ap- 
pears to trigger off the full-blown syndrome. 

It has not yet been possible to demonstrate a 
physical basis for the disease, although the ratio of 
four boys to one girls suggests this. 

Autistic children rarely, if ever, are born to ob- 
viously autistic parents. One reason being that au- 
tistic children seldom recover sufficiently to marry 
and have children. The percentage of autistic chil- 


dren having autistic brothers and sisters appears 
to be too low for the disease to be hereditary. 

Brain damage seems more likely, at least in 
some autistic children. Known brain damage or in- 
juries lead to behaviour indistinguishable from au- 
tism and some autistic children later show clear evi- 
dence of brain damage. Furthermore, the combina- 
tion of perceptual and cognitive difficulties with 
language suggests brain injury, although these dif- 
ficulties can occur in children exposed to extreme 
social isolation. 

Many autistic children show absolutely no signs 
of brain damage when tested and when damage is 
found it seems similar to damage in other children 
who do not become autistic. 

It has also been suggested that because of brain 
peculiarities autistic children either over-react or 
under-react to general stimulation from outside. 


Dr. Ritter of London University suggested that 
the basic defect in infantile autism is an impairment 
in the comprehension of sounds. In other words, 
the language disorder becomes the basis for the 
disease rather then merely a symptom of it. The dif- 
ficulties in perception of sound may be accompanied 
by other perceptual defeats. 

Another theory is that “refrigerated” or cold and 
detached parents may cause faulty relationships. 
This has been demonstrated as true. In some cases it 
is not clear whether parents’ attitude was the cause 
or the result of years of strain in trying to care for 
an autistic child. 


Treatment 


Treatment does not aim so much at cure as at 
adjustment. The autistic child and his family can 


: rarely be brought to a normal state. Even if the 


cause of the autism were known and corrected, the 
child could not make up for the lost years. He rare- 
ly reaches the stage where he is not considered 
at least “odd.” 

Perhaps to explain the autistic phenomena we 
should include the explanation of a young girl who 
had to explain her autistic and strange brother to 
her friends (from “The Small Outsider” by J.M. 
Hundley). 

“Ellen invented a special country for little David 
to live in. It was called Double Holland and David 
was its handsome prince. Whenever he did anything 
she couldn’t understand she would say, “That’s the 
way they do things in Double Holland. He's the 
handsome prince of Double Holland and he can 
do anything he likes.” 

In her way, she has made things straight for her 
autistic brother. His world of Double Holland had 
its own language, and rules did not apply. The little 
girl even impressed one of her closest friends by 
saying: 

“David got wild brain from Double Holland and 
there aren’t any more left, so if you want you 
can’t have one, because only the handsome prince 
is allowed to have one.” 

Perhaps our autistic girl is the princess of Double 
Holland. 


References 

1. “The Small Outsider” by Joan Martin Hundley, 
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According to the Canadiana Encyclopedia the province of Ontario 
has a total of 412,582 square miles. If you superimpose this fact on the 
front cover map of this issue, which shows the area served by The Sir James 
Whitney School, one can readily understand that geography is one of the 
problems which we must solve. For example, the official road map of On- 
tario indicates that it is 1,237 miles from Belleville to Kenora. The relatively 
small, but much more densely populated, area of southwestern Ontario, 
shown in white on the map, is served by The Ernest C. Drury School in 
Milton and The Robarts School in London. 


This problem of serving such a large geographical area centres 
around transportation — transporting students to and from home and de- 
livering resource services to pre-school hearing impaired children and to 
local boards of education. See “Pupil Travels” article on page 12 in this issue. 
The resource services are delivered mainly by Dr. J. O. Darbyshire, Audio- 
logical Service Supervisor, and his staff of seven home visiting teachers, 
Mrs. P. Allan, our Social Worker, and Mrs. G. Usborne, our home liaison 
teacher. 


J. W. Hodgson, O.St.J. 
Principal 


A Look 
at 


Vocational Education 


and its Future 


Every couple of years one of the issues of “The 
Canadian” is used to discuss vocational programs 
available. Many of you are already conscious of 
the trend toward more young women training in 
areas considered traditionally male, and our shops 
are no exception. 

To again discuss how our courses and methods 
help students would only be repetitive. What we 
believe you might like to read about would be our 
new updated courses and our expanding training op- 
portunities with the equipment involved. 

In line with directives from the Ministry all of 
our vocational courses have been rewritten in terms 
of “behavioural objectives.” To put it simply, “what 
is each course designed to achieve?” What is the 
goal in terms of what the student will have in skills 
and knowledge when he progresses through the 
course? Not only must the teacher identify his ulti- 
mate goal but he must delineate the intermediate 
goals. This requires a “packaging” of the knowledge 
to be taught and the skills to be acquired and 
allows updating and deletion. 

We are pleased to note the visits of personnel 
from the Regional Office of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion who are evaluating our courses and especially 
the innovative ones for credit purposes. 

Parents are very aware that the seniors are now 
asking them for advice in choosing the correct cour- 
ses. We are now having greater numbers than ever 
discussing their futures with their teachers. With 
the “packaging” of the courses, and the attaching of 
credit values, the pupil can be made more aware of 
the great amount of training available here. Our 
staff are working on ways to make pupils more aware 
of course content. 

While it is a purely personal view, from one with 
over 35 years in teaching our students, I feel that 
one of the greatest challenges in recent years has 
been to motivate pupils to want to learn. There 
is also a desperate need to turn out graduates with 
decision-making skills especially when we have such 
a tendency to spoon-feed the handicapped and to 
regiment so many activities. 

It is almost impossible to create a future unless 
you can imagine it and currently the next two de- 


cades appear to challenge us with the need to get 
back to fundamental values. 

We have an increasing number of concerned pu- 
pils who remind the teachers of the number of- 
parents, relatives and acquaintances who seemingly 
find no fulfilling job who appear to “get paid” 
without working. When exhorted to make their pro- 
ject parts as perfect as possible pupils refer to prac- 
tices which they have seen or experienced, some- 
times on summer jobs, where shoddy workmanship 
is the rule and not the exception. They are as con- 
scious as you are of the number of machines recalled 
for improper manufacture. They point out the 
common practice of overlooking an imperfection be- 
cause it is going to be covered up in the next pro- 
cess. Finding ways to motivate and to train to cri- 
tically examine their own work is a great challenge. 

No “Vocational” issue should ever come out which 
does not pay tribute to the workers of the Canadian 
Hearing Society who, in spite of frustrations and 
even uninformed employers, do so well in matching 
pupils with employment “opportunities.” It is a priv- 
ilege to work so co-operatively with these place- 
ment officers who come on frequently scheduled 
visits for discussion with pupils. Getting to know a 
pupil early has helped in their placement work. 

Our vocational school has an enviable “track re- 
cord when it comes to percentage of students em- ' 
ployed in the area of specialization. For many years 
the Belleville school has tended to train pupils to- 
ward employment. We realize that there are many 
schools both for the deaf and the hearing in which 
vocational training programs are radically different 
from ours. These range from schools which delay 
any form of prevocational training, except Industrial 


G. E, Westwell 
Auto Body 


I. W. Knight 
Machine Shop, Welding 


Arts, until a pupil has reached senior levels of his 
academic education, to those which have little or 
none and who turn the trades training aspects over 
to Vocational Rehabilitation agencies working co- 
operatively with the school. 

I believe that we have evidence, especially in the 
skills area demanded by employers, that our system 
of introducing pupils gradually into vocational 
training is correct. This shows up dramatically when 
pupils come to us from other school jurisdictions at 
ages seventeen and eighteen without previous basic 
shop training. It is physically impossible for such 
an older teen-aged student to start in to push a body 
file or control a welding torch or painting equipment 


for the long hours necessary to develop muscle re- 
quiring skills in a concentrated time period. The 
needs for types of co-ordination which can only be 
developed slowly is critical to them. 

We believe it is important too that a pupil go 
through an exploratory phase. Certain materials and 
processes are more attractive to him than others. 
When he chooses an “area” of study in wood or met- 
al or graphic arts it is based on pleasant experience 
and not on some whim. Many times when parents of 
senior teenagers visit our shops with potential trans- 
ferees, the tour ends up with the pupil saying, “I 
think I will try that shop.” When students are seven- 
teen and eighteen years old it is rather late to spend 
one’s remaining school time in sampling shops. 


N. C. Hoxford 
Graphic Arts 


D. Zweck 
Graphic Arts 


Pupils who come to us without a good Industrial 
Arts background lack the hand skills, applications of 
mathematical computation and language necessary 
to progress at the speed required in our “behaviou- 
ral objectives” delineation of courses. 

In the March 31, 1975 Canadian issue of “Time” 
magazine, in an article entitled “Learning Less,” 
reference is made to comparative results achieved 
by Scholastic Aptitude Tests on some ninety thou- 
sand American hearing pupils. The decline in stu- 
dents’ developed reading ability is underscored. Whe- 
ther or not Canadian student levels have similarly 
deteriorated is not indicated. We wonder if the in- 
creasing use of mini calculators will destroy math- 
ematical computing ability needed in many manual 
trades as much as TV is blamed for decreased read- 
ing ability. 

I expect that a study on the increasing numbers 
of school drop outs would be similarly striking. Much 
of this has been attributed to present social condi- 
tions but even more can be “laid at the door” of 
school systems which are not filling a need. We 
have no “Mickey Mouse” courses at Sir James 
Whitney School. Our pupils have found that every 
course can be hard, be challenging, can be motiva- 
ting and can prepare them for a future in which 
they can be proud of their contribution. So long as 
we have fulfilling, individualized programs, aimed 
toward achieving each pupil’s potential, kept up- 
dated and with a staff dedicated toward those ends 
we are willing to have you, the reader, examine us 
critically. J.W. Hodgson 
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CompuTape | 


New 


Typesetting 
Equipment 
for 
Graphic Arts 


Students 


In line with the continuous updating of courses 
and equipment, a new phototypesetter is being in- 
stalled in the Print Shop. A great many of the daily 
and weekly newspapers and other printers have 
changed their equipment from hot-metal Linotypes 
to cold-type photo typesetters, and new skills and te- 
chnical know-how are required to operate them. 
Phototypesetters come in many sizes and capabili- 
ties and can cost from $10,000 to $500,000. The Com- 
puTape I is a relatively simple machine, to teach 
our students the fundamentals of theory and opera- 
tion. 

The input into the typesetter is in the form of 
perforated paper tape. The typesetter reads the tape, 
counts the widths of the characters and spaces and 
then prints the text in pre-selected typeface and 
linelength on light-sensitive paper which, when 
developed, shows the black, justified text on white 
paper. The machine does its work very rapidly, at 
about 60 newpaper lines per minute. 

Students must learn how photosetters function so 
that they can produce the input tape without any 
errors; the maxim of the computer age applies very 
much here: “garbage in, garbage out.” The input 
tapes must be clean. On the other hand, the new 
machine does away with many of the mechanical dis- 
tractions and lets the student concentrate much more 
on the language than was possible before. 

Though its speed of operation is really immaterial 
to us, it does provide almost immediate feedback to 
the student, especially the girls learning tape per- 
foration, for they no longer have to wait until the 
type has been set on the Linotype by the boys and 
proofed before they can see the results of their work. 
Installaion of the new typesetter concludes a phase 
of modernization of the printshop begun six years 
ago with the purchase of tape perforators. Soon 
you will be able to see the result in “The Canadian.” 


D. Zweck 
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On-the-Job Training 


The Real Thing... 


There are some times when, like clothing fash- 
ions, we seem to have come full circle in our think- 
ing. After our school opened in 1870 senior pu- 
pils were assigned, after academic school hours and 
on Saturday mornings, to work with journeymen 
employees of the school. The skills thus acquired 
from the master craftsmen depended much on pupil 
aptitude and the willingness of the tradesman to 
impart his knowledge. There was nothing new about 
that since this was the traditional method in Bri- 
tain and on the Continent. This was in fact con- 
tinued here with Thomas O’Hara, Thomas Trueman 
and L. E. Morrison long after R. H. Vaughan joined 
our staff as our first qualified teacher craftsman 
in the early 30’s. 

In years long past when baking students learned 
with Messrs. Gibson and Fred Cook, when boys 
learned with our barbers and carpentry pupils as- 
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Stephen Way and Jim Beech check damaged area with 
Mr. Don Hackett, owner of Auto Body Repair Service. 


sisted our maintenance personnel as well as girls 
working in our laundry with Mrs. Mullins, we were 
indeed giving on-the-job training. 

Implications 

Whether one calls it “Work Experience” or “On- 
the-job” training or even some other descriptive 
phrase does not matter. In each case we are refer- 
ring to an increasingly wide-spread form of train- 
ing which bridges the gap between school and in- 
dustry, provides a strong motivation for learning 
and makes the transition easier for the pupil. 

On-the-job training provides unstructured learn- 
ing in a situation where conditions of work are 
similar to those which he or she will face when 
they go to full-time employment. 

On-the-job training provides an unstructured 
program which necessitates the pupil having basic 
skills and knowledge before he begins and so, for 
us, it involves only the pupils in their final years. 
It presents a great challenge to the pupil to ad- 
just to different facilities, varied methods of doing 
tasks and differing standards of acceptable work- 
manship. 

In using the word “unstructured” for our form 
of on-the -job training we do not refer to the ex- 
tremely fine trade schools which form an integral 
part of many British and European industries, and 
where carefully selected students are scheduled from 
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classrooms and labs out to the factory floor. 

While the mechanics of the training vary from 
school to school, and this is true of Community Col- 
leges and some universities, the concept is the same. 
A pupil, upon reaching a degree of proficiency, is 
placed in an industry or place of business where the 
skills learned at school can be put into practice under 
close supervision. In many cases that supervision is 
provided both by the place of training and by the 
school concerned. 

On-the-job training invariably results in increa- 
sed motivation of the pupil to learn, an apprecia- 
tion of the teacher’s efforts in “employment gui- 
dance” which might have had minimal acceptance 
previously. Best of all it is an opportunity for the 
pupil to find out, before it is too late, what further 
skills and knowledge he needs. In passing too we 
cannot overlook the number of times that on-the- 
job training has resulted in full time employment 
in the same shop and in two cases paid weekend 
and holiday work. 

How It Operates 

It has been our vocational philosophy that the 
pupil’s teacher, so intimately aware of the student’s 
progress, is the one who should make the contacts 
with the operator of the establishment in which 
the pupil will learn. The teacher also will be the 
one who periodically visits the pupil on the job to 
discuss strengths and weaknesses with the operators, 
to straighten out any matters and to be better able 
to help the pupil on the days when the student is 
back in the school shop. Working on different mod- 
els of machines or different makes such as in the 
Graphic Arts industry tends to “ throw” a pupil 
who does not adjust easily. 

Actually “employer” is not a correct word because 
the student is not paid and the shop concerned is 
not involved in taxes or other payments. The pupil 
invariably gets opportunities on a much wider va- 
riety of work than is possible back at school. 

In some cases on-the-job training is a full-time 
training for a limited period. Already this year we 
have had a welder, a Graphic Arts student and two 


pile. 


S. F. Bramley 
Cabinetmaking, Millwork 


N. W. Foster 
Upholstering, Finishing 


Woodworking pupils who have obtained valuable ex- 

perience away from our shop classrooms for three 

week periods or longer, this experience being cred- 
Continued on Page 6 
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A® the school year draws to a close a lot of odds and ends come to mind 

which should be tidied up. As a matter of fact, we would like to take 
this opportunity to throw a few bouquets to staff and students for what 
everyone seems to think was a pretty good year. 


First and foremost we must consider the 372 students we have at 
this school. We recall an editorial written by Mr. Kitcher about 18 months 
ago which he directed at students and discussed things like “attitude” and 
“accountability.” There was a general feeling by both staff and students 
at that time that things were at a rather low ebb around The Sir James 
Whitney School. To illustrate this many students were deciding to drop 
out of school and other students were deciding to go to work instead of re- 
turning to sehool to graduate at the end of Level 14. These things seem to 
have changed this year! Very few students have dropped out. Most 
students in Level 13 are indicating a decision to return to school next year 
and graduate. Student attitude has definitely improved. Participation in 
school activities has increased and improved — the girls’ soccer team 
which is in competition with local secondary schools is currently in 
first place! 

We still have a long way to go to make our school the place we 
would all like it to be, but you, the students, have made a beginning, and 
that is always the most difficult part. Keep up the good work and make 
next year even better! 


Our compliments also go to Miss Askwith and the senior students 
who organized. the annual educational tour this year. A usual measure of 
the effectiveness of any group like this is their ability to finance their 
own activity. The group worked very hard towards this goal and the trip 
is “self-supporting.” Congratulations on a job well done and we hope you 
enjoy the outing. Perhaps we can look forward to a short write-up and 
pictures in our next issue of “The Canadian.” 

A final vote of thanks goes to the committee of staff members who 
organized our P.A. days this year. There is a lot more to this group than 
merely organizing a few staff outings and we thank all the committee 
members for their time and effort. 

Chairman for the group was Mike Roberts and representatives were 
from the Junior School, Nancy Compton; special classes, Heather Thomp- 
son; aphasic program, Sandra Kennerley; senior, Fred Tompkins; girls’ 
vocational, Kathy Mills; and boys’ vocational, George Westwell. 
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Student Exchange 


During the week of April 28 to May 2, a student 
exchange was arranged between the New York 
School for the Deaf at Rome, New York, and The 
Sir James Whitney School. The arrangements were 
made through the Belleville Kiwanis Club and the 
Kiwanis Club from the Rome area who have been 
exchanging visits for several years and this year 
decided to sponsor this student exchange also. 

Students from The Sir James Whitney School were 
selected on the basis of their achievements this year. 
Nancy Heinen of Bloomfield, Ontario, and Barry 
Tonkin of Thunder Bay were selected to represent 
our school. 

The students were driven to the International 
Bridge at Ivy Lea, just east of Kingston, by Mr. 
Gerry Brennan who is a member of the Belleville 
Kiwanis Club. There they met the Rome students 
and the American Kiwanians and the exchange was 
made. The Rome students who spent the week here 
were Tony Cooke of Albany, New York, and Lisa 
Brooks from Sherburne, New York. During the week 
the exchange students were placed in regular pro- 
grams at the respective schools and were given the 
opportunity to make new friends. 

The following composition were written by class- 
mates of the Rome students while they were here in 
Belleville and by Barry and Nancy when they re- 
turned. 


A New Friend 


This week we are happy to have a visitor in our 
class for the first time. Her name is Lisa Brooks. 
She comes from the Rome School for the Deaf. 

She lives about 50 miles from Rome in the 
town of Sherburne. In her family, she has one 
brother and two sisters. One of her sisters is deaf. 

She was born in Hamilton, N.Y. on February 5, 
1962. She is thirteen years old now. She is medium 
sized for her age. She has light brown hair, greenish- 
blue eyes and fair skin. 

Her favourite sport is baseball. Her hobbies are 
typing, reading and helping her mother. 

She has a cat. Its name is Angel. It is a Siamese 
cat. It can sit up. 

I enjoyed having her here for one week. I hope 
that she likes our class. She is a nice girl. 

Janice Robertson 


My Visit to Rome, New York 


Last Monday morning I came to school and my 
class waved and said good-bye to me. Barry and I 
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left at 9:15 to go to Rome, N.Y. for a week. We 
met Lisa and Tony at the restaurant at the border. 
We ate dinner. We had french fries, hamburger and 
coke. They tasted very good. The Kiwanis Club of 
Rome gave Barry and me five dollars and the Ki- 
wanis Club of Belleville gave Lisa and Tony five 
dollars, too. We left for Rome. Tina Francis, who 
was my roommate, showed me everywhere. Then at 
7:30 all the boys and girls went to the circus at the 
arena. it was a funny show and we walked back 
to school at about 10:30. I had fun. 

Tuesday, Tina and I went to school. Barry was in 
my class. After school we played outside and we were 
hot, then we went to the Snack Bar. We drank coke. 
At night Barry and I went to Elpine’s Restaurant 
with the Kiwanis Club and people who wanted to 
meet us. A man chose me to pick out a ticket and 
number was one. My number was eleven. I lost. We 
had a good supper and fun together. 

Wednesday after school I bought a sweater top 
with N.Y.S.S.D. on it. Then Tina and I went to the 
track and field. Tina ran around two miles. She was 
third. I helped Tina walk because she had a sore 
stomach. She was okay after a bit. 

Thursday at noon my class and another class went 
to the newspaper factory. We looked all over and 
it was very noisy in the basement. We watched the 
newspaper being made. We had fun. At night Tina 
and I went to the gym to play catch. We had a good 
time and we went back to the residence. I packed 
my clothes in the suitcase. It was bulging. We went 
to sleep late. 

Friday at 6:30 Barry and I left Rome. ‘We were 
hungry and we went to the restaurant to eat break- 
fast. When we arrived in Belleville, my class met 
me at the front of the main school. I had a good 
time and I am happy to be back to see my friends 
and teachers. Nancy Heinen 


Our Exchange Visit 

From April 28 to May 2 there was an Exchange 
Visit between our school and the New York State 
School for the Deaf in Rome, New York. The Kiw- 
anis Club sponsored two students from each school. 

From our class, Barry Tonkin was sent. Tony 
Cooke from Albany, New York, spent the week with 
us. 

The students left school on April 28 in the morn- 
ing and they met at the Ivy Lea Bridge before 
noon. They ate lunch together and then left for each 
school. The trip to Rome took about three hours. 

While Tony was here, Francois Leclair was his 
host. At school he was shy and confused because 
he didn’t understand Visible English. After school 
he was friendly and happy. We followed the same 
Residence Programs as we always had. We hope he 
wasn’t too lonesome. Some of us were sorry to see 
him leave on Friday, May 2. 

When Barry returned on Friday we were anxious 
to talk to him. He told us that he really enjoyed 
his visit. That school used signs all the time. The 
school work was sort of different and a lttle dif- 
ficult for him. Barry made some good friends and 
he brought home some addresses. He told us that he 
would write to the students in Rome. 

Barry thought it was a good experience for him 
and the others. We wish we could all go someday. 

Written by 9C1 
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On-the-Job Training (cont’d) 


ited on shop time toward certification credits. 


On-the-job training for our Auto Body, Uphols- 
tering and Graphic Arts students has normally been 
one or two successive full days per week, a practice 
which requires the sympathetic co-operation of the 
academic department whose classes we are thereby 
interrupting. It also requries the assistance of many 
others; residence staffs, our kitchen personnel who 
prepare the carried lunches, the office staff who 
care for insurance and transportation requirements 
and the teachers who usually make visits out of 
school hours to carefully match training opportuni- 
ties with pupils. There is a close liaison with the 
school Maintenance Department which has, over 
the years, provided not only shop project oppor- 
tunities, but very frequently a wide range of practical 
experience which is not available in our shop pro- 
grams and can be used to broaden skills training 
This has already led to summer employment on our 
campus. 

Transitional Aspects 

On-the-job training greatly assists in the tran- 
sition from school to work. Many pupils are fearful 
and reluctant to make the break from the sheltered, 
ordered and familiar day-to-day pace. Like the fledg- 
ling bird learning to fly which does not leave the 


At the “Belleville Intelligencer” Mr. Marcenko shows 
Gordon Jackson how to run the four automatic Linos. 


nest until nature ordains it so our pupils do not 
go out during the term until the teacher senses a 
readiness. Now the pupil knows too that help is not 
far away. This transition period has been most help- 
ful in conditioning the learner; and our practice of 
increasing it from one day a week to two succes- 
sive days further weans the student. Very seldom 
do pupils, who have this type of progressive train- 
ing, ever fail when they “go full time”. 

One of the excellent benefits has been that em- 
ployers can evaluate not only the pupil but also 
our levels of training and many pupils are offered 
permanent employment upon graduation. 

There is another aspect of employment about 
which the average youth is not cognizant until he 
gets out to work. He has been invariably taught to 
work with considerable accuracy, to make each piece 
as specified and to turn out a finished product in 
which he can have justifiable pride and a feeling of 
self-fulfillment. The newspaper accounts of the 
thousands of automobiles which are recalled for 
some suspected malfunction; the reports of fac- 
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M., F. Mayo 
Occupations (Metal) 


M. G. Bradshaw 
Occupations (Wood) 
Drafting 


tories which are discontinuing quality control and 
substituting random inspections; the packaged ma- 
terials bought with imperfections and pieces missing; 
the increasing tendency to counsel workmen that “it 
doesn’t matter, it’s going to be covered anyway” 
and management’s pressure to turn out “X” number 
of units per day and “get them out the door no 
matter if they fall apart after delivery” is a sad 
commentary on our times but hard for a pupil to 
grasp. Little wonder that our pupils’ faith in manu- 
facturing procedures is badly shaken when they get 
out to employment. Perhaps on-the-job training, 
despite our attempts to set realistic “timetask” goals 
in senior classes, helps in this transition too. 

Most of our on-the-job training pupils work as 
individuals, not in pairs. Five different area Auto 
Body shops are participating this year in our pro- 
gram. The reports which we are receiving back 
from “employers” are most encouraging. A further 
value often mentioned by our Auto Body teacher is 
the experience in interacting with hearing people. 

It is a programme which will be expanded as 
suitable “places of learning” can be provided. In 
no way will pupils be sent out to become cheap la- 
bour or do some employee out of a job. On the other 
hand we do not want our pupils to be only “helpers”. 
The visits of our teachers to the job-site are ran- 
dom so that a true view of the pupil’s learning 
opportunities is obtained. 

What then of the future? Our experience in the 
past has led us to modify our system so that pre- 
sent practices appear ideal. The size of the com- 
munity in which a school is located is important. 
The number of other schools competing for on-the- 
job “spaces” could be critical. Fortunately our school 
is the only one in this area teaching Auto Body, 
Upholstering or Graphic Arts at our levels. An in- 
creasing number of pupils are opting in the credit 
system to obtain maximum allowable credits in our 
vocational programs and it may be because of the 
success achieved climaxed by our on-the-job train- 
ing. With the increasing number of girls training 
in Graphic Arts and Upholstering we may soon have 
other young ladies doing “O.J.” training similar to 
that of one of our girl graduates who is a full 
time tape perforator operator at the local newspaper. 
We will keep you informed. 

J.W. Hodgson 
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Metric Committee Organized 


The current business recession may slow industry’s 
conversion to the metric system. Even the reluctance 
of many adults to recognize the need or the value 
of adopting a decimalized system could have its 
retarding effect. Are they excuses or reasons? 

At The Sir James Whitney School our staff is ac- 
tively working on the transition. Mr. J.W. Hodgson, 
the Vocational Principal, was asked to set up an or- 
ganization for this purpose. Mr. Maurice G. Brad- 
shaw, who joined the vocational staff in September 
after three years in Zambia, where the metric sys- 
tem is used, was selected by his peers as chairman. 
Representing senior academic school are Mrs. Lil- 
lian Leavey and Mrs. Joan Halloran, who was named 
secretary for the committee. Mrs. Karen Barrett is 
the Junior school representative. 

The purposes of the committee are at least three- 
fold: to serve as a reference to whom teachers might 
go; to make recommendations on the most suitable 
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Industrial Arts (Wood) 


T. A. R. Stanley 
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equipment and aids, or to delineate pronunciations, 
terminology, short forms, etc. to achieve uniformity 
throughout the school. They will work closely with 
curriculum committees. 

One example of this could be the decision to use 
Kilo- (1000 times) and milli- (one thousandth) 
denominations of each. 

Our school has already had Mr. William Anglin of 
the Regional Office, Kingston speaking to the 
staff. Mr. David Snedden, mathematics co-ordinator 
for Hastings County held a P.A. day session with the 
vocational men. 

With four years behind them on complete or 
partial metrication the Drafting, Machine Shop and 
two Industrial Arts shops have much help to offer 
from their experience. 

Our latest concern is that our pupils may be 
“ready” before industry and commerce is able to 
make the transition. 

J.W.H. 


“Make it Nine...” 


“Stickers” on our Industrial Accident Prevention 
Association Vocational School Safety Award that is. 
In order to receive the yearly sticker a school 
must operate its shops without losing one single pu- 
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pil-day due to an accident. With our shops equipped 
with commercial - sized machines there must be 
constant awareness on the part of pupils and tea-~ 
chers of the potential dangers. This becomes more 
urgent with our additionally handicapped pupils. 

The completion of nine successive accident-free 
years is not only a source of much pride to the 
staff but must be of great interest to the parents 
of our pupils and to potential employers. 


Machine Engraving 


Thanks to the acquisition of an engraving ma- 
chine some of our physically handicapped may 
find a new future opening up — and the school is 
benefitting from the colourful signs. 

It is a process in which words to be engraved 
are assemble from grooved letters. By adjusting 
the pantograph type of arms the size of the letters 
is scaled down. Various cutters allow for bolder faces 
in the engraving. 

A diamond stylus is also available for the en- 
graving of tabs on our sports’ plaques. 

Robert Smida and Kevin Eve have been receiving 
training. Pictured below is Kevin, a lad with ambu- 
latory difficulties who is completing the engraving 
of identity brooches for seventy Residence Counsel- 
lors. 

J.W.H. 
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Canadian Hearing Society 


It would seem logical that one of the goals of ed- 
ucation is the preparation of the student for living 
and for work. The Schools for the Deaf are acti- 
vely involved in this task. At Sir James Whitney 
School in Belleville, The Canadian Hearing Society 
offers the services of Rehabilitation Counsellors who 
begin working with the students early, so that their 
vocational goal can be achieved. 

The Society is a Government supported agency 
providing vocational counselling and job placement 
for hearing impaired students and adults throughout 
Ontario. The Head Office is in Toronto and there 
are branch offices in Windsor, London, Hamilton 
and Ottawa. There are plans to place counsellors in 
Thunder Bay and Sudbury so that the northern 
reaches of the Province can be served more effecti- 
vely. Presently the area from Toronto eastwards to 
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Napanee and north-westwards to James Bay and 
Thunder Bay is divided geographically and served 
by four counsellors from the Toronto Office, each 
counsellor being responsible for assisting the hear- 
ing impaired in a specifically defined region. 

There are many areas of work open to people with 
a hearing handicap: welding, autobody, machine 
shop, cabinet making, graphic arts, maintenance 
services, landscape gardening, being a few of the 
trades which are usually good marketable skills. For 
those with academic capabilities there are openings 
in professional areas such as accountancy, bookkeep- 
ing, social sciences, laboratory technology, library 
work, teaching and counselling. Food service, 
typing, key-punch, business machine operating are 
also good skills and provide ready employment. For 
deaf people without skills, there is often a wide 
variety of available work ranging from janitorial 
positions to many different types of assembly or 
packing work in factories. Actually, hearing impaired 
people can do anything that hearing people can 
do, with the exception of employment that demands 
a large measure of communication. 

The possession of a skill or training in a specific 
area of work is essential to finding a good job. It 
is, however, understandable that in today’s auto- 
mated society there is the continuous need for new 
skills and therefore, re-training. The Canadian 
Hearing Society works closely with the Department 
of Vocational Rehabilitation (The Ontario Ministry 
of Community and Social Services) and can arrange 
financial support for re-training programs, training 
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on the job (T.0.J.) and work adjustment or assess- 
ment programs. Special educational and training 
through the Community Colleges in Ontario. There is 
a full time counsellor on the staff of the Canadian 
Hearing Society who works closely with the schools 
for the deaf advising and referring students to such 
special programs with the community colleges. 


P. Parker, R. W. Colosimone 


Higher education is available to deaf and hearing 
impaired students at Gallaudet College in Washing- 
ton, D.C. This is the only degree granting university 
in the world specifically designed for hearing im- 
paired people. A few hearing impaired people also go 
to our regular universities. In all cases, if the handi- 
cap and circumstances warrant financial support, 
it is available through the Department of Vocational 
Rehabilitation Services. 

While skills and training are very important, a 
sense of responsibility, good attitudes, the develop- 
ment of good work ethics and the ability to get 
along with people, are even more important. An 
employer will be patient and understanding beyond 
the call of duty with the well-adjusted and mature 
deaf person, and any communication difficulty will 
quickly disappear. So, hand-in-hand with the de- 
velopment of practical skills must go the develop- 
ment of life skills. 

The schools, along with the Canadian Hearing So- 
ciety, are privileged to be a part of helping the 
hearing impaired people of our communities towards 
their vocational goal. 

H. K. Matson 


Young ladies learning 
tape perforation (Graphic Arts) 
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A New Course 


As changes in the industrial and construction 
fields around us occur so must training change to 
keep up to the times. The Sir James Whitney School 
Vocational Department, in its eagerness to keep 
abreast of the times, has initiated a new innovative 
course. 

This new course as foreseen by Mr. Hodgson, Prin- 
cipal of the department, should have end products 
in the masonry and concrete fields. To obtain these, 
related training in woodworking, fibreglassing and 
finishing is necessary and desirable. All these areas 
of training would make an interesting and enriched 


course while remaining very flexible and opening up: 


new fields for employment for graduates. 
September of this year saw the launching of this 
innovative course under the name of Occupations — 
Wood in the former Building Construction workshop. 
Already there is much evidence of interesting, fin- 
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ished products, and more are under construction 
using methods unique in secondary schools. 


Course Objectives 

It is a six credit course with the first year inter- 
changeable with Occupations — Metal or with Ca- 
binetmaking. A course of study has been drawn up 
planning training in the following three areas of 
study and practice: 

(1) Construction of concrete patio furniture and 
lawn ornaments using forming and molding techni- 
ques in wood, fibreglass, and sand. 


(2) Design and construction of decorative patios, 
sidewalks and small garden walls using masonry 
techniques. 

(3) Proportioning, mixing, pouring and finishing 
concrete in filling forms and pouring concrete slabs. 

The course of study lays out students’ responsibi- 
lities that are necessary requirements to be credited 
for each of the areas of study as they progress. 
These requirements are for written work such as 
tests and for practical work in the form of doing a 
certain phase using proper techniques. The course 
of study allows for flexibility in areas of study and 
varying student levels of achievement. 
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Areas of Training 

Woodworking is a major part of many trades. 
transpose line woodworking is playing this major 
role in Occupations — Wood. Students are taught 
the use of hand tools and power machines. This 
alone becomes important training, not only for 
working in this particular training area but it also 
leaves doors open for transferring to other depart- 
ments or other areas of employment upon gradua- 
tion. 

To produce certain concrete projects, forms can be 
built from wood to hold the wet concrete to give 
it shape. This requires good carpentry skills and a 
keen sense of design to enable the correct shape 
to be reproduced and the forms removed without 
damage to allow for re-use. The forms are finished 
on the inside with oil or paint to give the finished 
concrete project a smooth surface. It also allows for 
easier removal and clean up of the forms once the 
concrete has set. 


Woodworking skills are also required to make 
wooden patterns or shapes of objects. After the pat- 
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terns have been finished and polished they are cov- 
ered with fibreglass to make an exact mold. These 
molds can be filled with concrete resulting in a 
fancy concrete object. 


Fibreglass 

Working with reinforced plastics, or as it is com- 
monly called, fibreglass, is quite new in secondary 
schools. Basically it is producing a very hard, strong 
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plastic by saturating or coating a cloth. material 
made from glass fibres with a plastic resin, a var- 
nish-type liquid that dries extremely hard. The glass 
fibres give the plastic bending strength while the 
plastic resin gives toughness. 

Uses for fibreglass are quite unlimited in produc- 
ing boats, chairs, some truck and car bodies and 
guards for machinery, just to mention a :few. 


In the Occupations — Wood course training the 
use of fibreglass centres around three areas of in- 
terest: 


(1) Fabricating fibreglass molds to produce con- 
crete lawn ornaments, benches, and patio furniture. 

(2) Application to objects for protection such 
as boats or tanks to hold liquids. 

(3) Repairs to damaged fibreglass objects such 
“as boats or snowmobile engine covers.” 

During the school year the class has been in- 
volved in building a mold of a boat from which 
fibreglass boats can be produced. The mold will allow 
several boats to be duplicated using the same pro- 
duction methods that are used in most fibreglass 
boat building industries today. This project has been 
a big challenge to the class and the mold is now 
completed and ready to produce the first boat. 


Masonry and Concrete work 

Obviously, in any course where the end product 
is ability to turn out good masonry or concrete, 
much attention must be given to understanding 
the importance of correct procedures. It centres 
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around the proper methods of proportion, mix, place, 
cure, and finish concrete. Practice is carried out by 
making concrete to fill the wooden forms and fi- 
breglass molds that are built. It becomes the last 


step in the production of most concrete items being 
made. If proper procedures are followed then a very 
durable project will be the result. 

Bird fountains, benches, tables, lawn ornaments 
such as frogs, turtles, and mushrooms have been 


produced. Many other items are in the planning 
stage or are under construction now as the course 
develops. 

In addition to the concrete work training is also 
being done in decorative masonry work building 
patios, sidewalks, and eventually fancy garden walls. 
This work requires basic knowledge in the use of 
tools and mortars used by brick and cement fin- 
ishers. 

Masonry and Concrete work plays an important 
role in our community in house construction, repair 
and remodelling. Therefore opportunities are there 
for employment for those that take an interest and 
study hard. 

Finishing 

Finishing has a smaller part in this training than 
the areas described above. Although the part is 
smaller it remains very important. Basic knowledge 
and practice to properly apply a smooth, durable 
paint finish to the forms, patterns, and molds com- 
prises most of the training. Patterns and molds in 
particular require a very highly polished finish. 
M.G. Bradshaw 
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Education Week — Something Special 


The week of April 20 to 26 was something extra 
special this year because Hastings County was the 
official host for the Provincial ceremonies. 

Participation by the Sir James Whitney School 
was special too because we are situated in and have 
close relationships with schools in this county. It 
took three forms; activities in connection with the 
provincial opening, a week-long display in a large 
store window courtesy of Sherwin Williams Paint, 
and activities in our own school. 

As with any other major event, and this is per- 
haps the last time that Hastings County will be so 
honoured until after the turn of the century, there 
was much planning, extending back into early last 
fall. Mr. J. W. Hodgson was named by the super- 
intendent to represent the school at the planning 
sessions held by county representatives. He was join- 
ed in the later stages by Mr. E.A, Vader, specialist 
from the Media Centre on our campus, who worked 
closely with us and the Ministry authority, Mr. 
David Ross. Both of them have been of great assi- 
stance. 

The Vocational Department display at Centennial 
Secondary School, site of the official ceremonies, 
was a tribute to Mr. Knight and Mr. Bradshaw who 
organized the participation of their shops and re- 
presented the school during the time when the ex- 
hibition was open to the public. Since our school 
is the only one in the county offering a course in 
Upholstering, Mr. Foster’s attractive showing of stu- 
dent work was eye-catching. So too were the inno- 
vative program samples of cast concrete tables, 
benches, bird baths and many projects from Mr. 
Bradshaw’s new fibreglass mold work. There were 
some good samples from Mr. Bramley’s extensive ca- 
binetmaking class work and Mr. Knight had an out- 
standing exhibit of projects both from his welding 
and machine shop courses. The two Industrial Arts 
teachers, Messrs. T. Stanley and G. Snider, had a 
display of work from their completely metric pro- 
grams. 

Adding a real touch of colour, as well as showing 
some fine design and workmanship was a display 
of sewing by Miss Ann McIntosh’s class. The Graphic 
Arts classes had -not only samples from Mr. D. 
Zweck’s layout work but an excellent display of 
printed material. Mr. Hoxford had also provided, 
as handouts, our new Ontario inter-city distance 
charts in kilometres and our 200-years calendars. 
The program which Mr. M. Mayo has used for year 
to meet the needs of the additionally handicapped 
was responsible for an array of projects as well as 
flats of plants and flowers from their greenhouse. 
We just couldn’s show any samples of our Auto Body 
shop work but Mr. G. Westwell provided an arrange- 
ment of meaningful photographs. 

We ideally shared an area with the Ministry so 
that when people came to see one display they saw 
the other. The Ministry had set up opposite us a 
most attractive set of panels of colourful large pho- 
tographs and two slide presentations. Mr. Mel Mohan 
had also put together an excellent arrangement of 
material illustrating different aspects of the 
Outdoor Education program. 

It was, as previously mentioned, a county effort, 
sO we were not alone. The whole floor area of 
the gymnasium was completely taken up with dis- 
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plays from the eight associated school groups, with 
work from the Separate Schools, from Albert College, 
the Belleville Business College, and Loyalist College. 

Among the distinguished visitors giving our dis- 
plays a careful examination were Hon. Thomas L. 
Wells, the Minister of Education who had opened 
the official proceedings, and representatives from 
many school jurisdictions across the province. Dr. 
Demeza was a member of the official party and 
one of the local hosts. 


Education — A Co-operative 


Community Enterprise 


The Sir James Whitney School recognition of 
Education Week only began with the offical opening 
and display. On Monday, April 21 an “opening break- 
fast” at a local motel provided an opportnuity for 
some three hundred country pupils, parents, teachers 
and trustees to honour another who has given much 
to education. Our Dr. J. G. Demeza and Dr. J. Boyd, 
Superintendent of the Robarts School in London, 
were both head table guests, so honoured as former 
winners of the Sir Mackenzie Bowell Award as the 
County Educator of the Year in previous years. Sir 
Mackenzie Bowell, a former Belleville resident, was 
a Canadian Prime Minister in the late eighteen hun- 
dreds and a school near us is named to honour him. 

Attending the breakfast to represent our school 
were Gerard Kennedy, President of our Students’ 
Council; Miss Sally Scheel, a Junior School pupil; 
Donald E. Crone, Past President of the Belleville Par- 
ents’ Council and a member of the superintendent’s 
advisory committee, and J.W. Hodgson, representing 
the staff, and who had co-ordinated the Education 
Week efforts. 

Mr. John Doran took his level 8 class to spend 
Monday in Prince Charles Elementary School and 
share lunch with the Grade 4 pupils in their homes 
followed by a return visit of the same group to 
our school on Tuesday for a tour, a swim and lunch. 

In addition to individual educators and parents 
who visited throughout the week Mr. Gervis had ar- 
ranged for groups to tour the various areas on 
Thursday. This, of course, does not take the place 
of our open house in June where we welcome par- 
ents, former students and friends in great numbers. 

The fine display which Mr. E. A. Vader had pre- 
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viously set up on Sunday at the official opening was 
installed in the rotunda of the main school. There 
is no better word than “excellent” to describe the 
panels of enlarged coloured photographs depicting 
all areas of school life from infirmary to Sports Cen- 
tre, clinic to classroom, from playtime to serious 
moments and bedtime. Atop the Ministry display 
frames the many aspects of school life were depicted 
through a continuous slide programme prepared by 
Mr. Vader. 

The residential life display consisted of three 
large panels of photographs. A model school in 
whose entrance was showing, using a rear-projection 
screen, a story encompassing all phases of what 
is now one of the most important aspects of life 
at this school — the out-of-school residential pro- 
grams. Even the model pipe organ surrounded by 
its choir looked so real that one expected it to pro- 
vide music for the onlookers. Since the residerices 
have built some excellent floats for the annual Santa 
Claus parades their very attractive display indicated 
a fine on-going creative activity. Mr. M. Mohan’s 
Out-door Education display was also returned from 
the Sunday exhibition and set up in the Sports 
Centre for the week. 

All in all Education Week has again proven to be 
a fine co-operative effort by our total school family. 

J.W.H. 


Education Week Tabloid 
Tells of Pupil Travel 


The following is an article which appeared in the 
Hastings County special tabloid which was distri- 
buted to all thirty six thousand homes. It is one of 
the stories contributed from each of the county 
educational institutions. 

The hundreds of parents who see their eager off- 
spring going off at early hours each school day; 
the school caretakers who watch those yellow mon- 
sters disgorging lively young people into the build- 
ings which they have laboured to keep polished and 
the thousands of county pupils involved could all 
tell you about the “transportation story.” 

Tl bet that you didn’t know that The Sir James 
Whitney School (formerly the Ontario School for the 
Deaf, Belleville) has a transportation story too. 

Oh, sure, you probably have seen some of the sixty 
or so “day students” from Belleville, Picton, Tren- 
ton, Stirling and Madoc who daily commute to school 
by bus. You may have even seen the big highway 
buses parked on our “parade square” every Friday 
afternoon loading the suitcase crowd of home-going 
travellers for Oshawa, Toronto, Peterborough, King- 
ston, Brockville, Ottawa and bi-weekly to Cornwall 
and Renfrew. Over 60 per cent of our students go 
home every weekend. 

You couldn’t have guessed that every fourth week 
there are also buses whose signs read North Bay 
or Sudbury, yes, and points in between. These are 
children who may have a ride of over six hours to 
reach Manitoulin Island and other northern points. 

Tll wager that you didn’t know about our pupils 
who fly home. That’s right. No, we don’t have a heli- 
copter to drop them in their back yards yet. If you 
were at the school at 5:00 a.m. on those home-going 
long weekends you’d see pupils from Fort Frances, 
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Red Lake, Dryden, the Soo, Kenora and Kapuskasing 
heading for Toronto International to catch the 8:45 
Air Canada flight. You could also drop around at 
3:00 p.m. to see pupils leaving to take assorted eve- 
ning flights to Sault Ste. Marie and Timmins. 

There are some real geography lessons in fol- 
lowing their trips. Kenora area students fly to 
Winnipeg, then back into Ontario. Red Lake pupils 
go to Dryden then change to another airline. Fort 
Frances children go by Dryden, while Kapuskasing 
and Hearst students board another aircraft at Tim- 
mins. 

See if you can locate the homes of some pupils 
at Wikwemikong, McKenzie Island, Moose River Cros- 
sing, Kashechewan or Nakina. Mrs. Dorothy Lensen 
whose task it is to set up all these travel arrange- 
ments knows where these places are. 

All home-going, whether daily, weekly or monthly, 
is arranged through the office of Mr. Hyalie Bry- 
ant, Assistant Superintendent, Student Services. The 
local Boards concerned are reimbursed on travel 
costs by special Provincial grants. Oh yes, so that 
the pupils get an extra day at home after these 
long trip our teachers are here busy with a Profes- 
sional Activity day while the students fly or bus 
back. 

J. W. Hodgson 


Window Display Outstanding 


Through the excellent co-operation of the Sher- 
win Williams Paint Company the large store window 
on Belleville’s main street for ten days housed one 
of the finest displays of art forms that one could see 
anywhere. 

Combining in the display, supervised by Mr. K. R. 
Graham, teacher of Fine Art, were Mr. Eugene Tul- 
ly, Miss D. Fano of Intermediate Sewing, and repre- 
sentative art from Mrs. N. Ouderkirk’s Junior School 
program. 

The broad spectrum of the display ranged from 
the eye-catching macrame wall hanging, which drew 
one’s attention, to some extremely attractive batik 
and some hand-woven mobiles made with raffia. 
Several screens displayed samples of fine student 
originality in design studies. 

As a base for a display of senior students’ pot- 
tery made by three different techniques, slab, pinch, 
and coil, were two examples of tie-dyed material 
making a most harmonious setting. 

Interspersed among the pottery were samples of 
papier mache figures, and realistic stuffed animals 
added colour to the arrangement of intermediate 
wax sculptures. 

The water colour and tempera pictures, cut-tissue 
pieces and other examples of Junior creativity made 
the display representative of all class levels. The 
whole display was augmented by a continuous carou- 
sel projection of selected coloured slides showing 
many works of art from all areas. 

Because it is difficult to do justice to such an 
outstanding display may we suggest that you make 
a special effort to visit their studios whenever you 
come to the school. You'll find it worthwhile. 

It was in this way that one of the school’s crea- 
tive areas was brought, during Education Week, to 
the attention of the community. 
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Lampoon 
Puppet Theatre 


Wednesday, March 19 was a big day in the Jun- 
ior school. Students up to level 9 gathered in the 
Junior School Gym to watch the Lampoon Puppet 
Theatre from Toronto. 

Miss Compton’s class had previously seen the 
puppet show at Trenton library. Miss Compton be- 
gan making arrangements to bring the puppet show 
to our school. The staff association executive agreed 
to pay the puppet show expenses out of the student 
benefit fund. 

The show was “Clowning Around”. The show 
was highly visual with brightly coloured costumes 
and props. The puppets’ tricks and games were 
divided into short periods of time so that the at- 
tention of even the youngest child was held. There 
was no dialogue with the play so it was very suitable 
for deaf children. Everyone was fascinated by how 
the puppets moved and did their tricks. 

When the puppet show was finished the older 
children stayed to watch a demonstration. Mr. Dun- 
ning interpreted for the children using visible Eng- 
lish. The Vanderguns’ showed how the puppets did 
their magic and they opened the curtains to show 
us how the puppeteers moved the puppets. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vandergun showed different kinds 
of puppets that the children could make. Some chil- 
dren were allowed to come up and use the acetate 
shadow puppets. 

The pupils and teachers all enjoyed the show and 
demonstration and felt that the show was very suit- 
able and worthwhile. 


A Blind Man 
and his Seeing-Eye Dog 


Editor’s Note: 

On Wednesday, May 7, Mr. John Warren and 
and his “Seeing eye” dog visited the Intermediate 
Girls Residence. The following material was sub- 
mitted by the girls for publication The Canadian. 

Our thanks also goes to Renay Forsythe, Rena 
Daigle and Janice Robertson who also submitted 
material. 


Last night a blind man and a seeing-eye dog came 
to our residence for a visit. They went to Dorm 7 
about 8:00 - 8:15. First, Dorm 1 girls went there. 
Then Dorm 6, 3, 4, Lori Ann, Holly, Jane, Eileen, 
Janice and I went there. We saw the blind man 
sitting on June’s bed. We watched the dog lying on 
the rug. Mr. Parks told us about them because we 
wanted to know about them. Some girls patted the 
dog. The blind man got blind two years ago. We 
enjoyed having them here. We had a good visit. 
We liked the dog because he is very clever and 
smart. At 8:50 the blind man and his dog left here. 
We hope to see them again. 

Jo-Ann Lawton 


Hi! How are you today? I am fine and happy at 
school and residence too. Thank you for coming to 
the residence. Last night all of us saw you with 
your dog. I liked your dog. You have a beautiful dog. 
My name is Sally Scheel. I arm 12 years old. I live 
in Toronto. My birthday was May 4th. I have two 
sisters. My sisters’ names are Kathy and Christine. 
I have’ one brother. My brother’s name is Stephen. 
I hope God will bless you. Good-bye for now. 

Sally Scheel 
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Our 
New 
Friends 


This year our youngest special class in senior school, 7Cb, found some new 
friends. They have a sister class in Our. Lady of Fatima School. 


An exchange program was initiated. It was designed primarily to break 
down some of the barriers that exist between the deaf and the hearing 
worlds. The two greatest barriers to overcome are fear and communica- 
tion difficulties. Despite the additional handicaps found in 7Cb the overall 
program was very successful. 


The exchange was condugted between Mr. Doran’s and Mr. Coughlin’s 
classes under the supervision of Mr. Buller. 


Initially Mr. Buller prepared the hearing boys and girls with a pre-pro- 
gram visit. He introduced to them some of the problems they would en- 
counter and along with Mr. Coughlin they began to learn the manual 
alphabet in preparation for the difficult task of communicating. 


Thursday, December 5, saw the beginning of our integration program. 
7Cb went to Our Lady of Fatima School. After the initial introduction, 
interpreted by Mr. Doran, the hearing boys and girls fingerspelled their 
names and greetings to the visitors. A movie was shown and the students 
were in mixed groups. After the movie the boys and girls went outside 
and played games together. If one were to walk into the school yard 
he would see a bunch of ‘ordinary’ kids having fun. The initial visit set 
the stage for a return visit to The Sir James Whitney School. 


The immediate follow-up was perfect for language development, vocabu- 
lary and letter writing. During the weeks preceeding the return visit 
letters were exchanged. One such letter reads: 

“Dear Irene, 

I am sorry that you are deaf and I am also sorry that you can not see your 

parents every day. I wish that you could talk and.I wish you could see 

your parents every day. You seem to be a nice girl to us and we will see 

Your friend, Corey 

The task of preparing for the return visit included not only 7Cb but one 
of our senior special classes, 10Ca. They volunteered to serve food and 
drinks to our young visitors and the task of ordering food, learning the 
proper vocabulary and manners necessary to do a proper job was under 
way. 7Cb was busy writing the invitations and the general enthusiasm was 
very high. 
Wednesday, January 29, was the day our new friends came to visit our 
school. They were welcomed by Mr. Buller and Mr. Williams, Assistant 
Superintendent. They watched a taped television program taken during our 
first visit to their school and their reaction showed it was the first time 
they had been on TV. The girls and boys were divided into different groups 
following the movie; the boys toured the boys’ vocational building and 
the girls toured the girls’ vocational program. The deaf students were 
very eager to show their new friends what they were building or doing. 


On returning to the auditorium the kids were served hot dogs, pop and 
ice cream by 10Ca. The highlight of the day was when Monica Allore 
thanked her new friends on behalf of her class. She did so while using 
Visible English. It was a fantastic day. 


The follow-up for 7Cb was a thank you letter to our visitors and one 
to the kitchen staff for preparing the food. 


The enthusiasm on both sides was so great that Mr. Doran and Mr. 
Coughlin are now laying the groundwork for a picnic sometime in June. 


TOGETHERNESS 
— helps to dissolve fears 


COMMUNICATION 


— Greetings extended to the deaf visitors 
with the use of Visible English 


FRIENDSHIP 
Patty of 7Cb found a new friend 


RECREATION 

The greatest therapy for 

developing a mode of communication 

is games. All children understand having fun. 
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ENTHUSIASM 
Excitement and anticipation were 
evident on the day 7Cb awaited 


| | Ea Po HA ct the arrival of their friends 


APPRECIATION 

The desire to say Thank You, I Like You, 
Play With Me, overcame fear and communication 
was underway. 


‘elopment 
1 Social 


‘ation 


SHARING 

The deaf students were thrilled to share 
their vocational ideas with their new hearing 
friends. 


UNDERSTANDING 
— was the result of a program 
of sharing and togetherness 
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RECENTLY Several staff members were engaged in a discussion, which 

was no doubt tempered by the rapid approach of the end of another 
school year, and the conversation quite naturally came around to people 
who were either leaving the staff or who had reached certain milestones 
in their service at this school. 

One of the anniversaries which was almost missed was that of Dr. 
Demeza, our Superintendent, who is completing his twenty-fifth year 
of service at this school. 

Dr. Demeza was appointed Assistant Superintendent, Ontario 
School for the Deaf, Belleville, in September, 1950. He spent the school 
year 1950-51 attending the University of Manchester, England, where he 
studied in the Department of Education of the Deaf and visited schools 
for the deaf throughout Britain and Europe. On his return, he spent 
six months visiting schools and other facilities for the deaf in the United 
States. He was appointed Superintendent of this school on January 27, 
1953, succeeding Mr. W. J. Morrison. 

In times like this when one finds it difficult to express appreciation 
satisfactorily, there is always the tendency to revert to cliches. In spite 
of this risk, we would like to take this opportunity on behalf of all the 
other 287 present staff members and 372 students at Sir James Whitney, 
and all former staff and students of the past twenty-five years, to offer 
our congratulations on a job well done. It has been a pleasure to work 
with Dr. Demeza and we all look forward to continuing under his 
leadership in the future. 


As a closing note in the final issue of “The Canadian” for this 
school year, we would like to acknowledge our thanks to all who have 
contributed materials to be published over the past few months. This 
has been a new experience for us, to act as editor of the school magazine, 
and we must admit we approached the job with a good deal of 
uncertainty. 

However, as is true in so many cases, staff and students at Sir 
James Whitney came to the rescue. In looking back over our issues this 
year, we feel that “The Canadian” can claim a reasonable amount of 
success, without being accused of patting ourselves on the back too much. 

Of course, a special thanks is due to the staff and students at 
the printshop, whose patience at breaking in a new editor is most 
appreciated. 


Thank You. 
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THE ROLE 
OF THE 


SOCIAL WORKER 


EDITOR‘S NOTE: Pamela Allan came to Sir James Whit- 
ney in September, 1974, to assume her position as Social 
Worker. Since having a Social Worker on staff is rela- 
tively new to us and working with the hearing impaired 
is new to Pam, it has been a year of experimentation 
and adjustment. With all this “newness” in mind. I asked 
her to jot down her ideas and concepts of the role of 
a Social Worker at Sir James Whitney and the following 
article is the result. Hopefully it will also introduce Pam 
to many parents who will be meetings her in the future, 


The purpose of this article is to help explain 
my position at the school both to parents and to 
students. I have met some of the parents... not all 
of them. Most of the students have seen me around 
the school but I am sure that some don’t know who 
I am or what I do here. 

I am a Social Worker which of course invites the 
question “Yes, but what actually is a Social Wor- 
ker?” In my opinion, a Social Worker is a “Facil- 
itator” — a person trained to help people learn to 
communicate better with others. The setting in 
which a Social Worker works can be varied. The 
goal might be increased communication between 
parent and child, between a married couple, between 
community groups and government or private or- 
ganizations and agencies, or the goal might be to 
help an individual sort out the reality of the situa- 
tion they find themselves in. An example of this 
would be work done with an adolescent who is going 
through the doubts and identity crisis typical of that 
age. 

What then is the role of a Social Worker at The 
Sir James Whitney School? In most social work 
settings, the social worker is located geographically 
close to the people with whom he or she is working. 
In the setting here at The Sir James Whitney School, 
this is not possible due to the large geographic area 
served by the school. Consequently many families of 
the students here live hundreds of miles from the 
school. Since it is easier to communicate with some- 
one in person than it is to communicate by letter 
or telephone, part of my job involves visiting the 
homes of the students at the school. The purpose 
of this is two-fold. Firstly, we feel that parents need 
to have someone come and visit them in order to talk 
about their son or daughter’s progress at the school. 
Secondly, most of our students spend a good deal of 
time at the school and we feel that it is important 
for teachers, and residence counsellors to under- 
stand as much about each individual student as is 
‘possible. Therefore I try to meet with the parents, 
particularly of students who are new to the school 
in order to gather as much background material 
on that child as is possible. Sometimes children have 
particular little habits or quirks that are unique to 
them; sometimes there may be medical problems 
that may need to be more clearly spelled out; some- 
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times we, at the school, may put financial demands 
on parents without any appreciation or understand- 
ing as to what their financial position is. If we know 
as much as we can possibly know about our students, 
we will then be more “tuned-in” to the needs of that 
child and his or her parents. 


A second aspect of my job involves working with 
students at the school. If a student is having dif- 
ficulties and wants to talk to someone, he will talk 
with whomever he feels comfortable. It doesn’t mat- 
ter if that person is a residence counsellor, a care- 
taker, a teacher, a nurse, a social worker, or a mem- 
ber of the administration staff. The important thing 
is that whoever has this trust placed on them by 
a student must respect that trust. I am simply an- 
other person who is available to the students if 
they wish to talk with me. People rarely confide in a 
stranger; consequently a great deal of my time dur- 
ing this school year has been spent in attempting 
to develop relationships with some of the students 
so that they begin to feel comfortable with me. This 
takes time and will always be an on-going process. 
In no way should I be seen as a substitute for either 
the residence counsellors or the teachers. On the 
contrary, I try to work with both residence coun- 
sellors and with teachers as much as possible. The 
point here is not so much with whom the student 
confides, but more that the student has someone 
to confide in when they feel the need to talk about 
some of their difficulties. If the nature of the pro- 
blem is beyond the scope of the residence counsellors 
or the teachers, then I would try to develop a rela- 
tionship with the student in order to work on that 
problem or try to connect the student up with a 
resource that could help. 


A third part of the job here in which a Social 
Worker should be involved is in the whole area of 
community relations, relationships with the Cana- 
dian Hearing Society, and with various parents’ 
groups. One of my criticisms of social work in gene- 
ral concerns the fact that the profession as such 
hasn’t ever assumed a leadership role in terms of 
community education. The problem of deafness, for 
instance, has ramifications in employment, educa- 
tion, and living skills which can only be dealt with in 
increasing public awareness. Consequently I felt a 
certain responsibility to assist in any way I can with 
parents’ organizations, with the adult deaf popula- 
tion and with increasing community awareness 
through contacts with social agencies and organiza- 
tions. Although I am relatively new to this field, 
from what I can gather, there seems to be very 
little in the way of social service geared towards 
hearing handicapped people. At the very least, I 
can help deaf people find their way through the 
maze of social services to find a resource that could 
help them. As an example of this, it seems to me 
that very few deaf adults apply to adopt children. I 
suspect the reason for this is the difficulty in 
knowing the right agencies to approach and the 
correct procedures to go through. I am willing 
and able to help in these kinds of situations. 

This past school year at The Sir James Whitney 
School has been a truly enjoyable learning experi- 
ence for me. My previous experience as a Social 
Worker had not involved me with hearing handicap- 
ped individuals. Consequently I have a lot to learn 


(continued on Page 13) 
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JOHN PAUL AIKMAN 
My name is John Paul “Road Runner” Aikman. I was born in 
Toronto, Ontario, but my home now is in Montreal. I went to school 
at the Mackay Centre. I came to The Sir James Whitney School in 
Belleville one and a half years ago. My favourite sports are Juvenile 
Hockey and Track and Field, 200 meter, and long jump. I want to 
learn mathematics, reading and get some more vocational training. 
I will remember all the friends I have made. I hope to find a job in 
a factory in Toronto. 


JAMES AYLMER BEECH 


HEED EEO 


GRADUATING 
CLASS OF 
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rs 
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My name is James Aylmer Beech but everyone calls me Jim. I 
was born in Bowmanville. I live just outside Burketon, but 
my mailing address is R.R. 2, Blackstock. I have been at Sir James 
Whitney for fourteen years and my favorite subjects are Consumer 
Education, Driver Education and Mathematics. I also liked working 
at Don Hackett’s Body shop in Belleville. When I first went to 
school. I was very scared because I didn’t know anyone. It was 
the first time I was away from home. When I leave the school, 
I will feel happy. I would like to get out working but I will miss all 
my friends. 


CLAUDE CARRIERE 


EEXEXENEX 
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I was born on January 20, 1957 in Sudbury. Now I am living 
in Toronto. I have been in four different schools before going 
to Sir James Whitney. All were French. Now I’ve been at S.J.W. 
for one year and seven months. My favourite sports are speed 
swimming and badminton. My favourite subject is reading. First 
when I came to S.J.W. I thought it would be a lousy place for me 
because I didn’t know anyone, but now I feel sorry that I have 
to leave all my friends. My future plan is to work in a print shop. 
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PEGGY HOLMES 
Margaret Florence Holmes (Peggy, and Mrs. George Washington 
are nickmanes), a hard-of-hearing student, was born at Little Cur- 
rent. For 14 years I have been living in Manitawaning on a farm, 
about 110 miles from Sudbury. I started to attend public school 
at the age of five, and then at the age of seven I came to 
this school. I have been attending this school nearly 11 years. 
My favourite activities are the outdoors events, especially long 
walks. Playing piano and drama are my favorite hobbies. Eng- 
lish is my main subject and reading and art are the subjects 
which I like to learn about and enjoy at the same time. When 
I first came to this school, I felt very strange and scared at first. 
As times fly, I will probably miss all the fun, the talks, and 
the friends, especially the dear ones. Working in an office is my 
future plan. I hope I can come and visit my school, friends and 
teachers again. May God be with you. 


ALBERT HALE 

Albert came to our school nine years ago from his home which is 
in Mount Forest, Ontario. He is now out at work putting to use 
the skills he learned in his welding courses. 
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GRANT RAGNVALD HANSON 
Grant Ragnvald “Norwegian” Hanson was born in Grande Prairie, 
Alberta. I live in Petawawa, Ontario on the Armed Forces base. 
I went to school in Winnipeg, Manitoba for six months. Later 
we moved to Montreal by train. I lived in Montreal for 12 years. 
I have been at The Sir James Whitney School for two years. 
My favourite subjects are language, reading and metric system 
math. I would like to drive for the Department of Transport 
and Communications in Northern Alberta and British Columbia, 
but first I will try to get a job until I get my license. 


eg 
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MARION JESSOME 

Marion Jessome, who has the nickname “Mae,” lives in Oshawa. 
She was born in Nova Scotia and attended a hearing school for 
nine years. She has been enrolled in Sir James Whitney for four 
years. Her favourite sports are volleyball, hiking and horseback 
riding. Her favourite subject is composition. When she first came 
to S.J.W., she felt strange but was very interested in the deaf 
people. When she leaves school, she will be very sad because she 
hates to leave her friends. Her future plan is to be a typist or 
keypunch operator in Oshawa. 
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I was born at home in Cloyne and now I am living in Tor- 
onto. I went to Cloyne Public Schoot for eight years, then I went 
to North Addington Education Centre at Cloyne for one and a half 
years. I was at the Ontario School for the Deaf for three years. 
My favorite sport on campus was badminton and off campus is 
hunting and fishing. When I first came to the Ontario School for 
the Deaf, I felt lost and thought that I wouldn’t make any triends. 
Now I hate to leave, because I hate to leave my friends. My future 
plan is to become a machinist. 


ALLAN MOTT 

Allan Mott came to The Sir James Whitney School in September 
1964, eleven years ago. His home is in Athens, Ontario, and he en- 
joys fishing and skidooing. He is a working man now putting to 
use his shop training in appliance repairs, welding, small engine 
repairs, and concrete and fibreglass work — a wide background. 


MICHEL PARISE 
Michel Parise was born July 12, 1954. He was born deaf. His 
home is in Capreol, Ont. He came to S.J.W. in 1961 and has been 
here for fourteen years. He is a vocational student who has been 
trained in Auto Body and also in on-the-job training in Belle- 
ville for two years. He has worked in the Auto Body Shop for 
five years and in the Welding Shop also. He hopes to work in 
Hanmer or Sudbury, Ontario. 


BARBARA PROSKIW 

Barbara Proskiw lives in McKenzie Island. She has been in S.J.W. 
for 14 years. Her nickname is “Beautiful.” Her favourite sports 
are broomball, baseball and bowling. She likes to go out camping 
near the bay, walking in the forest and swimming near a beautiful 
beach. Her favourite subjects are history and reading. She has plans 
to find a job filing in an office in Thunder Bay after she graduates. 
This is her hope for the immediate future. She wishes to thank all 
her friends for helping her and making her time at Sir James 
Whitney a very pleasent one. 
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RAYMOND RICHER 
I’m Raymond “Crash” Richer of Hanmer, Ontario, just 15 miles 
north of Sudbury-I was born in St. Joseph’s Hospital in Sudbury. 
I was in different hearing schools until 1968 when I enrolled here at 
The Sir James Whitney School. I have been around for some seven 
years. When I first came here with my parénts, I knew I would miss 
them and had to start making new friends which I did. Now, I’m 
leaving and anxious to leave this old world and go into a world 
I have not yet experienced. Surely again, I will have to start 
making new friends, but I’ll miss my old friends, too. My favorite 
sports are hockey and paddle ball and my favorite subject is read- 
ing. My future plan is being a bodyman in Sudbury. I hope to start 
my own shop afterwards. I give all my wishes and thanks to all 
the counsellors and staff for being so great to me. Thanks again 
and good luck. 


RODNEY SHEPPARD 

I’m Rodney “Rocky” Sheppard and I was born in Sudbury, Ont. 
I’ve lived in Sudbury for 20 years. When I was 5 years old, I went to 
a hearing school for a short time. When I was 6 years old, I came to 
O.S.D. and have been here for 14 years. My favourite sport is soccer 
and my favourite subject is math. When I first came to this school, 
I was happy, but when my mother left me, I cried. This year I will 
be leaving this school and I feel sad. I know I shall miss all my 
friends. I hope to work as a welder in Ottawa because my old friends 
live there and I would like to live there, too. Best wishes to all in 
The Sir James Whitney School. 


ARTHUR FRANCIS TAIT 
Arthur Francis Tait was born in Pembroke and he is now living 
in Stonecliffe, Ontario. He went to a hearing school for about 
three years and then ‘to this school for about seven years. His 
favourite sports are floor hockey, baseball, lacrosse and soccer. 
His favourite subjects are reading, mathematics, geography and 
pea education. His future plans are to work in an auto body 
shop, 


LINDA SWEENEY ; 

Linda Sweeney’s home is in Brockville. She attended our school for 
12 years and is currently a member of the Headstart program at 
George Brown College in Toronto. She was in one of the first 
groups of girls to take vocational courses. in the shop — usually a 
_ boys’ domaine, and she did well in her graphic arts course there. 


Editor’s Note: The following three articles 
are reprints from the November/December 
issue of The Deaf Canadian. The purpose of 
the articles is to acquaint our readers with 
some of the history, facilities and programs 
of the three Ontario provincal schools. 


Ontario’s 
Provincial Schools 
for the 

Hearing Impaired 


The 
Sir James Whitney School 


Most of this school’s graduates will not recognize 
their school by this name. The name dates back 
only to August 1, 1974, but the school was opened 
officially as the first Ontario school for deaf chil- 
dren on October 20, 1870, and celebrated its Cen- 
tennial on October 20, 1970, 

Originally called “The Ontario Institution for 
the Education of the Deaf and Dumb”, its name 
was changed 43 years later in 1913 to “The On- 
tario School for the Deaf”, a name that has endured 
for 61 years until last August. 


The school owes its beginnings to the efforts of an 
Irish grammar school teacher, Mr. J. B. McGann, 
who established the first class for deaf children in 
Toronto in 1858, and then in addition to teaching, 
devoted himself towards persuading the government 
of his day to provide facilities for all of Ontario’s 
deaf children. This school is a tribute to his success 
and to the acceptance by the Government of On- 
tario of responsibility for the education of its deaf 
children more than one hundred years ago. 

The new name is one of which the school can be 
proud. Sir James Whitney was an outstanding pre- 
mier of Ontario from 1905 to 1914, a statesman 
from Eastern Ontario about whom its was said, 
“he was bold enough to be honest and honest enough 
to be bold.” His government initiated many impro- 
vements in general education, including the exten- 
sion of teacher training, the establishment of con- 
tinuation school and the initiation of technical and 
vocational education, and added two new buildings 
to the then Ontario School for the Deaf — the resi- 
dences for girls and boys opened in 1913. 

All of the original buildings of the school con- 
structed between 1870 and 1876 have been replaced 
except the residence of the Superintendent. A new 
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school building was opened in 1922 to replace the 
first administration and school building. It is known 
as the Main School and houses administrative offices, 
senior academic and girls vocational classes, library, 
kitchen and dining room, and the “old” auditorium. A 
residence for junior girls and boys was opened in 
1934. It now serves intermediate boys. In 1958-59 sev- 
eral new buildings were opened — a new junior 
school and residence including an activities room 
(known as the “Junior Gym”) and a kitchen and 
dining room; a heating plant; a laundry; and a staff 
residence (now serving senior girls). A boys’ voca- 
tional building was opened in 1964. The new J. G. 
Demeza Sports Centre — a gymnasium-auditorium 
and swimming pool, replaced a var-time drill hall in 
1972. The latest addition is a new infirmary replacing 
the Gibson Hospital, constructed in 1894 and now 
used as central stores building. 


No longer does the school serve all of Ontario. 
The Sir James Whitney School has an enrolment of 
about 375 students ranging in age from about four 
and one-half years to twenty years. All of these stu- 
dents come from Eastern and Northern Ontario. A 
second school, now named “The Ernest C. Drury 
School,” was opened in Milton in 1963 to serve the 
pupils from Southwestern Ontario. In 1974 a third 
school, named “The Robarts School,” opened in Lon- 
don to serve deaf children from the western half 
of Southwestern Ontario. 


The services provided by the Sir James Whitney 
School are many and varied. Just as the buildings 
have been extended and changed, so have the school 
programs developed and changed. As well as pro- 
grams for school-age children, the school has 
developed a service for pre-school children through 
its clinical staff and home-visiting teachers. The 
school audiologist, psychologist and social workers 
travel throughout Eastern and Northern Ontario, 
testing the hearing of young children, prescribing 
hearing aids, assessing their learning readiness and 
social development and making educational recom- 
mendations concerning them. Seven home visiting 
teachers based in various parts of the region provide 
regular parent guidance and pre-school instruction 
to help parents to develop in their children such 
things as learning and language skills, use of ampli- 
fication, and readiness for school. As well, staff mem- 
bers of this group consult with local school authori- 
ties and make recommendations concerning setting 
up local programs and facilities to meet the needs 
of the individuals or groups in their home commu- 
nities where necessary and practical. 


The Sir James Whitney School is now a day-resi- 
dential school with about 60 of its pupils commu- 
ting daily from their homes in Belleville and the 
surrounding area, with transportation provided by 
the school. Most of the residential pupils go home 
every weekend. The more distant northern students 
get home from eight to ten times a year. Weekend 
and holiday transportation is arranged and paid 
for by the local school boards in the communities 
from which the pupils come. 


The program at the school for junior children 
includes regular classes from kindergarten through 
level six. Development of language skills receives 
the greatest emphasis along with the usual elemen- 
tary school subjects. Special elements of the pro- 
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gram include rhythm, art, library skills and physical 
education. 

In the senior school, levels seven to fourteen, 
classes usually rotate for different subjects. The 
Ontario High School Credit System begins at level 
ten. Students may select an academic emphasis or 
a vocational emphasis. Vocational opportunities in- 
clude commercial subjects (typing, mimeographing, 
filing, calculating, and keypunch operation), beauty 
culture, auto body, drafting, graphic arts (composi- 
tion, make-up, camera, and presswork), machine 
shop and welding, woodworking, upholstering in- 
cluding frame building and finishing, and general 
shop. Boys and girls may elect any of these options, 
and although the commercial subjects and beauty 
culture tend to be chosen by girls and the others 
mostly by boys, the tendency towards mixed classes 
in many of these vocational subjects is growing. 


Since 1955 the school has offered the opportunity 
of special academic emphasis towards further educa- 
tion including Gallaudet College. More recently, with 
the development of support services for the deaf 
at Ontario Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology, 
based at George Brown College in Toronto, an in- 
creasing number of graduates have chosen this di- 
rection. As well a number of students aim to enter 
employment directly after graduation. As a practi- 
cal step in the preparation of students with this 
goal, on-the-job training in local industries and bus- 
inesses, as well as with school maintenance trades- 
men, office and food services staff, is an important 
and growing feature of the vocational program. 


Schools for the deaf are enrolling an increasing 
proportion of deaf students with additional handi- 
caps. To meet this challenge our school has a special 
class program with junior and senior classes under 
teachers with special interest in this work co-ordi- 
nated under a supervising teacher. 


To facilitate and encourage the integration of as 
many students as possible in regular classes in 
ordinary schools, our school operates off-campus 
classes in two Belleville elementary schools and 
gives educational guidance and support to individual 
students of our school who are enrolled in regular 
classes in elementary and secondary schools in Belle- 
ville. This has been made possible through the co- 
operation of the Hastings County Board of Educa- 
tion. 


A special unit of five classes has been developed at 
our school to serve hearing aphasic students. These 
students have severe speech and language dysfunc- 
tion not due to hearing loss, emotional disturbance 
or retardation. Their speech and language needs 
have some similarities to those of deaf children and 
the teachers of these children are given special 
training in the Association Method in addition to 
their training as teachers of the deaf. 


The newest program being developed and staffed 
at our school is to serve deaf children with varying 
degrees of emotional disturbance. Their special 
needs vary from those who need full time special 
management and instruction to those who can carry 
on in regular classes full time with supportive ser- 
vice from the special program and various degrees 
of needs between these two types of placement. 


total school provision are worthy of particular men- 
tion. Some of these are: 

— A course in Human Growth and Development. 
— Driver instruction for older seniors. 

— Outdoor education including overnight excursions 
to local area conservation and outdoor educational 
facilities. 

— Swimming and life saving classes for all, and 
synchronized and speed swimming. 

— Participation in local school and community team 
and individual sports in addition to in-school ‘house- 
leagues.’ 

— Annual presentation of The Nativity — for stu- 
dents and the public at Christmas time. 

— Student Council responsibility for organization 
and conduct of students’ social activities, educatio- 
nal trips, and other events. 

— Palmer House — a school owned home adjacent 
to the campus which provides independent living 
experience for groups of four senior girls or boys 
at a time. 

— Weekend and other excursions using two school 
owned vans. 

The school is entirely funded through the Min- 
istry of Education of Ontario at no cost to the par- 
ents of the children enrolled, other than for personal 
clothing and incidental personal expenditures such 
as spending money. Individual hearing aids are avail- 
able at reduced prices upon the recommendation 
of the school audiologist. 

The school is open to any hearing impaired child 
whose parents are resident in Ontario in the region 
served by the school, for whom no suitable local pro- 
vision is avilable, who is four years and eight months 
of age prior to school opening each September, and 
who is mentally, socially, and physically able to pro- 
fit from the program. 

The method of communication used is predom- 
inantly that of Visible English, sometimes known as 
the Rochester Method, in which a strong auditory, 
oral, and written English language approach is sup- 
plemented by the simultaneous fingerspelling of all 
oral communication. The policy permits the use of 
all communication methods by students in com- 
municating with one another and to meet individual 
needs of students in some particular situations. 

Located on the campus of the Sir James Whitney 
School are two programs serving the other provincial 
schools for the deaf as well. The Teacher Educa- 
tion Centre provides a one-year program for quali- 
fied teachers to train as teachers of the deaf in order 
to staff the three provincial schools for the deaf 
and the classes and schools for the deaf operated 
by local school boards in Ontario. The Media Centre 
develops and produces audio-visual materials, slides, 
films and video tapes for use in the three provincial 
schools. 

These are times of rapid change in education as 
in other aspects of our society. As the Sir James 
Whitney School enters its second century of service, 
not only has its name changed, but its programs 
have been extended, its goals are evolving, its po- 
licies are changing, and its staff is diversifying and 
extending its special training and competency to 
meet the new challenges it faces each year. 


In addition to the various programs so far de- J. G. Demeza 
scribed, a number of other special features of our Superintendent 
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The 
Ernest C. Drury School 


The Ernest C. Drury School, recently renamed 
from the Ontario School for the Deaf, consists of 
nine very large complexes on ninety-seven acres, 
and is located at the south-eastern limits of the 
town of Milton 


During the late 1950’s plans for the construction 
of a second school to serve the hearing impaired 
children of Ontraio were being considered as pre- 
dicted enrolments for the Ontario School for the 
Deaf at Belleville indicated a need for additional 
facilities. Several geographical areas were explored 
and because of its central location in relation to 
settlement of population the town of Milton was 
selected as the site for the second provincial school. 

The new school opened its doors in April of 1963 
to eighty-four junior children, ten teachers and nu- 
merous other staff who transferred from the Belle- 
ville school. The staff totalled seventy-nine in 
that first session. A second stage was opened in 
September of 1966 to serve senior students. One 
hundred and seventy students enrolled in the se- 
nior school of which one hundred transferred from 
Belleville. The total enrolment was three hundred 
and ninety-eight. Staff numbered two hundred and 
fifty-seven. 


Our school grew rapidly and Ontario Govern- 
ment officials soon realized that a third school would 
be necessary. By 1971 the enrolment at our school 
had risen to five hundred and eighty-six. The staff 
increased to three hundred and forty-five. 

With the opening of a new school at London, 
Ontario, our catchment area was reduced. We, now, 
service central south-western Ontario which is bor- 
dered by Highway 400 and Metro Toronto to the 
east, Georgian Bay to the north, boundaries of se- 
veral central counties to the west, and Lake Erie - 
United States border to the south. 


Any with a hearing impairment between the 
ages of five by the following January and twenty-one 
who is unable to benefit from the services provided 
by their home area educational facilities qualifies 
for entrance to our school. All children are accepted 
on trial to determine if they will benefit from our 
programs. At times it is necessary to involve another 
agency to help prepare a child for our program. 
With this rather troad policy we are pleased to be 
able to offer programs to many children who 
otherwise would receive very little education. 

All children who have not attended a school for 
the hearing impaired are tested in our school clinic. 
Audiological and psychological testing is provided 
for each child. The pre-school instruction staff 
works out of the clinic. They provide instruction to 
parents and pre-school age children. Hearing aid 
evaluations and repairs are carried out by the clinic 
staff. 


The teaching and residence staffs as well as many 
of the support staff make use of every means of 
instruction. The methods used is determined by the 
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needs of the individual child. Methods range from 
a pure aural approach to total communication. Many 
of the children taught by the aural method attend a 
local elementary school where they have the support 
of a trained teacher of the deaf. The general method 
used in our school is Visible English which consists 
of the oral method supported by fingerspelling. 
Children with special needs are grouped together 
so that total communication can be used. These chil- 
dren receive special instruction in social and voca- 
tional skills. 

At the senior level the students are offered aca- 
demic and vocational subjects based on the secon- 
dary school credit system. Many students can quali- 
fy for a Secondary School Graduation Certificate. 
This program has been developed over the past 
three years in co-operation with officials in the 
Ministry of Education. Although this program 
is offered there are many students who will not at- 
tain the highest academic levels. These students, 
however, can attain a high level of technical train- 
ing and find full-time employment upon gradua- 
tion. Our special children are terminated in time and 
enter sheltered workshops or closely supervised em- 
ployment. 

Our school has a full-time guidance department, 
a social worker, an infirmary staffed by three full- 
time nurses, and five medical specialists on a con- 
sultant basis. A physical education and aquatics staff 
provide recreation and physical development pro- 
grams. We are lucky to have a well-trained, ex- 
perienced staff in our residences to provide out-of- 
school care and instruction. 

At present over one-half of our children go home 
daily on buses provided through government funding. 
All of our children get home every weekend. Buses 
to outlying areas are provided through County 
Boards of Education funding. Each board provides 
transportation for students from its area. 

We feel that the programs offered at our school 
satisfy many of the needs of the children, but we 
also realize that there are other services to consider. 
We trust that a rut will not develop and keep us 
from improving continually. 

Wayne J. Fox, 
Assistant Superintendent 
Student Services 


The Robarts School 


It became evident in 1967 that with the growing 
population of this province, The Ontario School for 
the Deaf, Milton, would reach capacity in the very 
near future. Planning the Robarts School, London, 
began in 1969. A 68 acre site was obtained in the city 
on Highbury Avenue. Construction began in March of 
1972 and was basically completed in December, 1973. 

During the 1972-73 academic year a day-school 
for 34 pupils who reside within commuting distance 
of London was carried on in classes at Sir Adam Beck 
Secondary School. 
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In August of 1973, the administration moved to 
the new complex and from September until Decem- 
ber the Junior School wing was used for an expanded 
day-school program for 57 pupils. 

As of December 1973, basically the entire complex 
was completed and preparations were made for 137 
pupils who had been organized in residence and in 
schodi classes with staff at the Ontario School for 
the Deaf, Milton, to come in January, 1974. 

The structure and design of the Centre is unique. 
The entire complex, 218,226 square feet of floor area, 
is under one roof. 

The one story Junior School wing thas 20 class- 
rooms, designed for six pupils, ages 5 to 12 years, in 
each room. The two story Senior School wing houses 
12 classrooms, designed for eight pupils ages 13 to 
18, in each room. Specially equipped rooms are set 
aside for junior and senior industrial arts, junior 
and senior home economics, art, biology, physical 
science and rhythm programs. Most rooms are 
equipped with a group hearing aid and all rooms 
are equipped with visual aids for teaching. The de- 
sign capacity for the educational program was 250 
pupils. At present there are 196 pupils in attendance. 


A system of observation galleries where visitors 
can see and hear the educational program in action 
has been incorporated, to minimize interruptions. 

A resource centre houses learning materials and 
equipment for staff and pupils. An activity room 
provides an assembly and meeting room for both 
school and community use. A gymnasium, swimming 
pool and outdoor artificial ice pad along with an all- 
weather track and other play areas provide facilities 
for in-school and after-school physical education 
and recreation. 

A Child Study Centre houses the audiological and 
psychological services as well as the home-visiting 
teachers. These teachers travel to the homes of pre- 
school children served by the centre, providing gui- 
dance and counselling to the parents as well as in- 
struction to the children. 

The dining room areas have been designed for 
cafeteria service. The eating areas provide small in- 
timate group tables which help create a more family 
type atmosphere. 

A twelve bed infirmary staffed by qualified nurses 
provides for the daily health care of the pupils. Ser- 
vices of a paediatrician, otologist, opthalmologist, 
dentist and psychiatric consultant are available. 

There are three residential areas designed to pro- 
vide a home away from home for five days a week 
for 200 pupils. Children come to the centre from 
Grey, Waterloo, Brant, Haldimand, Norfolk, Ox- 
ford, Perth, Bruce, Huron, Middlesex, Elgin, Lamb- 
ton, Kent and Essex counties. 

The North Residence is for 48 boys and girls ages 
five to seven years. A sleeping area has provision 
for 16 children but is subdivided into groups of four. 
Washroom, living room and play areas both indoor 
and outdoor have been provided. 

The West and East Residences are two stories. 
The floor plans are similar. In each sleeping area 
there is provision for a group of ten and a group 
of five, however, the group of ten is divided into two 
groups of five, two groups of four and one group of 
two or five groups of two. The groups of five can be 
divided into two groups of two plus a single bed area. 
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The Role of the Social worker 
(from page 5) 


and this learning, hopefully, will be a two-way, on- 
going process. I come originally from Alberta, gra- 
duated from the Schdol of Social Work at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia in Vancouver during 
1968 and from there assumed the position of senior 
social worker in Yellowknife, Northwest Territories. 
This was a rather unique experience for me in the 
Sense that not only was I the senior area social 
worker, I was the only social worker. I still quite 
vividly remember my very first problem which was 
determining the number of cords of wood required 
by the welfare population for winter. The School of 
of Social Work had not really prepared me for this 
kind of a task and I honestly did not know if I need- 
ed 10 cords or 10,000. From there, I went to Mon- 
treal and was employed as a Community Worker 
by Family Service Association. I was working main- 
ly with anti-poverty groups and with that experi- 
ence, I got a real appreciation of the difficulties in- 
dividuals may have in trying to cope with large 
bureaucracies. My hustand and I moved to the 
Belleville area in 1972 and I spent two years working 
at various temporary jobs until beginning employ- 
ment here last September. 

I have some ideas for next school year of pro- 
grams I would like to try but I would also be most 
appreciative of any ideas that anyone else may have. 
Iam hoping that the summer and the next school 
year will allow me the opportunity to get to know 
more of you a lot better. 

Pamela D. Allan 


In this way as ages or needs dictate, more privacy 
can be achieved, Each group of five pupils relates to 
a washroom area of domestic type, consisting of two 
basins in a vanity, a bath-shower and a water closet. 
This provides more home-like atmosphere and avoids 
“sang washrooms.” 

On the ground floor of each of the East and West 
Residences both boys and girls are occupants. Up- 
stairs older boys reside in one and older girls in the 
other. There are currently 133 pupils in residence. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMME 

Like the other schools, the methods of communi- 
cation with the children will be use of residual hear- 
ing through speech, speech reading and fingerspell- 
ing. Unlike the other schools, The Robarts School, 
London, has no extensive vocational facilities. An at- 
tempt will ke made to concentrate more on language 
development and academic learning so that gradu- 
ates may go to the Ontario School for the Deaf, Mil- 
ton, to avail themselves of the excellent vocational 
facilities, to a local secondary-technical school, or 
a Community College program which has been 
developing specifically for deaf adults at George 
Brown in Toronto. 

Programs designed to stimulate language de- 
velopment will be conducted in the residences. Some 
of these will evolve around adult activities within 
the residence, ie. hobby centres, dance, house 
league recreation events, erc.. others will be throught 
Scout, Brownie, Girl Guide groups, etc. 

J. Boyd 
Superintendent 
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On the cover: 


DESIGN IN NATURAL FORM 
by Sandra Taylor 


Creating evolves through the processes of thinking, feeling, and perceiving. 
One of the greatest and finest sources of these processes is nature — the 
wonderful and awful world of which we are fortunate to be a part. Thus 
a major area of each year’s design studies in the senior art department 
of our school is the enquiry into and investigation of natural form. 


One of the skills constantly to be strengthened is the particular art of 
“looking,” one which far supercedes the general art of “seeing.” Awareness 
must continually be sharpened. In investigating natural form, the artist, 
whether student, amateur or professional, must look to the graphic 
qualities of such form, dynamic in their organization. Endless opportunities 
for a variety of studies are offered through this source, encompassing 
many of the elements and principles of design. 


A sample of studies of natural form by a third-year class of hearing- 
impaired students is reproduced on the front cover. The students investi- 
gated the form and design qualities of sea-shells and set about to portray 
these forms as they saw them and then to devise a more abstract repre- 
sentation of the same form, using a variety of media. Projects of this type 
are rewarding, exciting, and of great educational value in terms of growth 
of awareness and appreciation of the design qualities of natural form, as 
well as the continued development of artistic expression. 

Mr. K. Graham 


